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ABSTRACT 

This document consists of one page chapters each 
documenting women f s roles in changing the conditions for U.S. workers 
during and after the industrial revolution. Each chapter is a series 
of period style drawings with captions detailing the story of that 
particular incident and cartoon balloons offering humorous comments 
from the participants. The document contains 83 chapters and covers 
the role of the woman worker from the first strike of factory workers 
in the United States, in 1824 at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, the site of 
the first successful water powered cotton mill, to the New Deal 
legislation of 1933. Some of the lessons are parts of a series. In 
this case the lesson is extended over several of the one page 
chapters. Each of these specifies that it is part of a longer series. 
One of these is a section on a strike by women, children, and 
immigrant workers in the international textile industry center of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts in 1912. Individuals such as labor organizers 
Mary Kenney 0* Sullivan and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn are profiled. 
Different strikes throughout the history of the U.S. labor movement 
are detailed. A chapter on the tragic fire at the Triangle Shirt 
Company is included. This tragedy, with its loss of 143 lives, so 
affected Frances Perkins, a witness to the fire in 1911 that she 
spent her life fighting poor labor conditions. In 1912 she became 
chief investigator for the New York State Factory Commission. In 1933 
she became the first woman to serve in a presidential cabinet when 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed her U.S. Secretary of 
Labor. (DK) 
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%§omen workers WENT 

OH STRIKE FOR THE 71RST 
TIME IN 1824, TAKING PART 
IN WHAT WAS PROBABLY 
THE FIRST-EVERSTR1KE 
OF AMERICAN FACTORY 
WORKERS.THE STRIKE TOOKl 
PiACE IN PAWTUCKEXRJy 
SITE OF TUE FIRST 
SUCCESSFUL WATER- 
POWER COTTON Mill... 



-HOT TO 
MENTION, 

SUCCESSFUL 
SWEATSHOP," ' 



®NNAYaV T * THEMILl OWNERS 
DECIDED TO INCREASE THE 
WORKDAY BY AN HOUR 
(BY ELIMINATING BREAK 
TIME), AMP TO REDUCE THE 
PIECE RATES OF WEAVERS, 
YOUNG W0MEN,Br25X.,. 



1FHE EMPtOYERSClAlMtt /A 
THE WEAVERS MADE *2wtc lm 
'ABOVE THEIR BOARD," 
, AWTHATREPRESENTEO 
I ^EXTRAVAGANT WAGES 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN:.. 



WHAT?!! 



M§2 



BEFORE YW 
KNOW IT. i> 
THEY'LL EXPECT I 
TO BE II 
PAID AS MUCH li 
AS „ 
MEN.'! 



GEE, I HOPE 
THIS STRIKE 
STUFF DOESN'T 
.CATCH ON,'/ 



The mill workers responded immediately. all102 
women weavers agreed to strike until old rates 
were restored.'/ 




ft^DEP BY A BAND ,THE I 
STRIKERS MARCWEP / 
TWftWGHTCiVOCWITH 

AN© SHOT OFF * 
GUHPOVWERTHEY 
DEWAMDE&TOKMOV* 
HOW THET.THE WOMEN 
OF POVERMlU^OWtO 
'EVER BEAR, 
THE SHOCKING F«TE 
I QF&UVESTQ&H ARCf 
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#1 TVCMWtATOffttKCT ' 
I AGYNOCWOT 

|J TME COMPANY 

BUT REPORT EVUY 
WITHDRAW THG 
'OFFCHSIVCMJIES: ... 





c^YR«ARlY»00*HAHY 

EITHER AT HOWE OR IH 
SlQP SKJtVTURWHS OUT 

SOUTHERN WtVEtU>U>Ctt 
ANWTHE AHWYANPHWY. 
A MISERABLY Iftfef PIECE 
RATE MEANT WOH<a 
WQ*ttUN3WOU*S4N tea 

WOMEN GARtAWT WWS 
IHHEWYORKORSANrcED 
THE UNITED TA^ESSES' 
SOCIETY IMtttK* OF 
aCTTKRVHGTHDH 
COWMTtOMS* 



THERE HAS 
TOBE 

BETTCRVW. 1 



IS*: 



^'TAIWRESSES* 
QUICKLY RfN AFOVUQF 
THE NEWSFWER5 WHEH 
LWIWAWWatTHE 
SOCIETY i SECRETARY, 

FOR VMMEN£ WGWTS, 
EMPWYERSOWIEPWff 
BEING VW1EN THEY 
WEREHlfBRE«6WmwWS] 
AND SO WW'T RESERVE 
HIGHER PAX. BUT VffiteKT 
PQWTEt> OUT THAT 
IWOMEHM* FACT HMD 
FAMWES TO SUPPORT, 

NONCATAJUUl 



. DOAHYfcHE 
CVERTCVJLY&U 
YW V«RC CUTE 

ENDURING 
OPPRESSION?/ 



Hi 



mmm 
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*\i5)MCH«1<WU>B6H0M0Re 
V«MH<»THWMCMTO 

ENDURE OWfcSSWN, 
DECUWEPSARAHMOORE, 
A UNION tEAPER? HER 
SISTERS AGREEPMN 

JUNE I83l,*600 
TWWKESSES STRUCK 
WHEN EMPLOYERS 
REFUSEP ANEW SCALE . 
WVTHFEWAIUESANP 
UTTUEMOHEtTHEX 
WERE FORCED BACK 
TO WORK AFTER A 



TWO MONTH STRUGGLE. 





I 



tSUVED BLACK WOMEN 
. _ 3£ THE BACKBONE Of 
EAWLX SOUTHCfcH WWSTK< 

MMWFAOURt OF MCHP 

AND TOUACCO rfcocesstNcs 

AMOM\HCS, AS SLAVES 
THEY WAJ& WORSTS 

NO RK5HT TO QUIT 
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SETT ISP IN TWt US. AT 
*it30,AU*AW 

Of AtOOKQM AHCAJfcOM 

VISVT. 



.■. w : w: Li lw .i 

\v.^Sxv-::.y::.;-'^^2 : ::Ai:fJ;.,' ^ 



$F*AHCE*W!W<IKTHAO 
WHKWTW HERMttHT* ' 
WAPKAWfc*AHPTH»* 
WW«MA*WtU>*W*CH 
*HtC*Mt TO TOE US.W 
IfW.iHtSnHTttAW: 

liTroRTVHtnitwHG ^ 

ACOHHgHVTTrOHTHtH. 
frHfcttCTWt&WlPIW 



SHHtHUCTORtS 

F*ANC*SVmWHT**KU**> 

T«ATV«0HIMSHOUU>DUQY 

WtSAHCLKSALWGWTS 

ASMtfcWOHtt^fcVaD, 

FfcOHMJrWMTlCAfcAHD 

EH&OftttD COUM. CWCATKW 

. M CARIHG TOPICS ronTMt 

mo*! 



QXIHCUMIIOHC THAT W 

cvtwcogmny thc mat 

FUUWa M* KST £t*tt «£ 

rtAHCttwWjHTVwrt, 

WLR$YWATWCSVtOT0m 
HCCOWmOHTHAT UHkOMS 

fiBBBT 



w ^nr.xov I»- * ' 
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Of tMC SHOf TRMC fctNCC 




thc j^jq ya^p REPORTED 

0KJAM.|,?S3Vt 

/,ooo swoeawows atwp 

VEMAJUC SOCUfcTYOF UYHH 
VANITY WUfcWTCCTON 

HAVE CEKTA^ttVkUem&l 
V*K*HF» VIDKfNWAHT 



PRIVATE QAiWOFAULW *UT 
STRUCK. 



1 UN 




" foRVWTM-^, 



MQHTVfcWNi HAHUWttU WW 
COHCCWDAMftW WAG* SCM* 
WTTKEVVCTGKfV^ SHOW- 

HAW TO HWHTWH WITH 
THE SHfcttNfeCK VJORKltta 

IN THEIR OWN HOME VTHE 
THWHOT WGHT FOR 

mvv/ouum heard 

F*0t4A3Mlttft 




• 





CHAPTER g? SJaONIsgffiia'' 



AMD TWG WViHCOST 0? RAW 
COTTOM/TtXTIUr^CTOWf 
OWHWSHiaMlHSTITVTCO 

MEASURES >W*SC CUT* 
COMMUNITY*. 




r 



■;. , ^+ , ;.,, , ..v-^.;A\<.-w- /v, :^f. ■ ♦ ^ 



RfFUSWTOACCePTTO 
OWHtfcVPVGATHAT 

*OHMUAVPRfcS*Oft*Qf 
POtNT*OOUT.TW*Y 




MO OUT 10 PftOICT 
A I5HPAY CUt- HOT 

SAVING* FWHtVt 

HA&10*«*>10MWHt 




1^Y*A«U»*WWH 
*TAY|HfrpOWffc J4 



TF 





ftEfACfOWOWNttt* 
Ttifc B*£*S Of FACTORY 




&HOUT SPOKfcN CftmCCtf tte 
'PftftOttOf HEW EHGVAMC*^ 

-ft*. pwowto* we\<owwwwp 

WORKERS > HE SAW WOTtH 
tttt»tfe»CERr*HTW( 

uhvE& we h^e m fem^ 

SEX OH QV**\DE,WE OM^riOT 
HOfETOAjgCOWVWHAhY 
O&JfcCf VfcW*t IHMfcW," 
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C\ WOMEN , 
f*\ WORKERS 
V HISTORY 





N HEW W TH ( 

m RE?W£5ENTH> Anew 
FORM Of INDUSTRY OWWZATX* 
WITH fcfcR*O0$IMPVlCMfcH$ 
FOR WOM&i TV* HWVSVtfW 
BRlCTfcD EY AHfcW WHO 

OWNED 8f W&N 




WW0FVN4OR: 
Of KCWtHOC^WO 




ttiAE^ ouTsiQg melius 
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CHAPTER 



fOlHeUHHfAR^Of 

owwtUMry work 

CASH VJAGE* AW>*£0 W 




poetw ANQ ARTKU£S, 




ihah 3y*i> at ftar- hutcokkp moofltflwi FuBMd view 

HAfcSH RtAWTY *m& FAcf&RX SYSTEM W*V$ K5R W$f WRKfR?. 
WOHtN <Ofc£0 1 2." l3 WW. AC*/, 6 PAVJ A\rfK,.lHNU4 STtf UN* 
IN $UHM6R AUO FRfcfcXlUG- N WWfW.WAGfeS (AFTER %&*T*Nj 




of Foo&Dfccwaeo.Kuwe* Kant w& iRwrAn*fr.$p££toup,w»< 
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22) 1ktM&mx^o\K8lQm 





Of WCKWOtftfR* CBCATtO A 
<WAT€R DOWiDfoK P*Qf ITS. 
T »£*OmPH e*Wt«"Urf WA&<$, 
W UP VWK Aii& mCKASEO 

WWW TUoR€aaj mlflf?: 
COWWttrfVN* MAY 9£ en^o^eo,* 
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GONNA 
JOIN 

F.UR.A? 




ASSOCIATION WAS O*frAWZ£0 M JANUARY lfiV5" UOWiV^HASV 
iY 1* COTTON Hlkl/ WORKER. &Y VCAP$ANt>BO/NDl 

fHfc f OWlOwiNfr YfAR.MASSMfctTtofr* Of WOMWWOmxWS 
BWU<jKT THE ORG>*hXAHON TO MA**CHfcST£R ,NA\S HV A\ 




^HC P*\HO?AV <jOAU$ OP TVt 

Nfew organization wwe Td 

R WVC$ VWUOvXi HOURS fROH 
12-13 HOURS 10 HOUR* A UAY, 

a*w to c*mH wKo*tt*ttfs m 

SANITARY MfrWTlHfr 
CONHf *N* IH <W WW*. SA\0 
AM AM0MYh0U$r%lR«mi1^ f 
>UARG£OA$frOf fft*l#AR& 
fcAVttTO AiYSTfc* Of UAtOfc 
WHICH WOAJ IK$ THfcW 'TO TOIV 

witH OHU 6 He WM TO ATTtHO 
WAHTS Of HATURfc..,* 



>MJ*^I Wl 



Table of tbBfloIyoie Mill. K 

J~ ft 

-""■» " ' / ASK > 

_ V«D CATE, [ ""'fig** 

^•L'ir , ' ,,,, '' ,,,,, * i ' i u3ujj. 

^■^AKMtT BELLS. 
EVEWINC BELLI 
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\ ®e Feme Uwtttetowi 

AttOWWH.tePRKEHTWfr 
TH0U$Art>$OF V/OWW WORKERS 
m HiH EWHAKD* T£XTtt£rNU4, 
PRC^&OUTHW$**V*ADeK* 

<* ygjCCOf INWOTY WA&o* 

OP rm-NtwtH(3UM>W3«K^hCNlC 
f ASSOCIATION. 


3B£;$0Bu use our ] 







WOWHGtWS A6$OOATIO * IN A OMftM&K 10 UKir VQRWNG * 

MOORS H> IOhouk A wer. TH& WOMENtHTWfc ttattAotusero 
m,i »COUeCTO fHOU$Attf>5 Of SIGNATURES oh 
PfcTlflON* 10 tH& WMt- tfcjrlSWtfURfc p£MfttPlN6- A 





WWMVX VWttVAW WtfONOEP BY INff 1ATIN&THC 
FIRST- EVfR Q^ieRNHCHtAV INQUIRY IHTO f ACfORY COHDtfOHS; 
SIX MIWV WO^JNUUOMfr SARAH BACrtfcY, tWWW 
ABM VOHtj WW«S>OW W*t$, POOfcVetVttlATlOH AHD 




^MA«AtH0S£T1S 
WGt*tATUR& BAtKEP AT 

HAfttlVC PRC*SW£ CAWKW 
WAUNCHEP BY tUt TWO 
WOWAK* A*S0OATWK£, 

HfcW HAMPSHIRE IN 18*7 B£C*1E 
tHt fmr $TATE to E^ACTA 

*tTTlNCr |0H0Ul«A*TME 
Vtftttt WORK CAY TH£ UOWOV 
WUOW«RSAS«C«TD 
SHOKTfcMTHE WORK CAY To 




^?HE New ^NGtiAND *MIU G\R\A" WHO SET UP THE- 

Htn&> I/Abgr Reform Assoc. weren't The onu 

WORKING WOMEN ORGANIZING- IN THE IWOs.WR EKAMPV& 

me Femawe- Industry Association estaswsheo in 

NEW YORK IN 18^/5* REPRINTED A CROSS SECTION 
Of THE CITY'S WOMEN WORKERS •' CAP MAKERS, STRAW 
WORKERS, CRIMPERSMCfc MAKERS ANO SEVERS. 




&eo&YtH£ AKTKUIA1E YOUNG- fcWZABETrt GRAY.THE FEMAIE- 
INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION fOUGHY EMPLOYERS UKE THE 80S* 

vwo Threatened to send his work to Connecticut if 

WOMEN DIDN'T ACCEPT 26 < A DAY W^GES.AND "STRUCK. 
m HIGHER PAY fOR SEAMSTRESSES. 



S^hen Pennsylvania passed a Whr. I/aww/^conpanies 

TRIED TO fORCE WORKERS AOEPTa KJNGER WORKDAY. 

in the Pittsburgh womin workers reuses, 
despite. Threats that their uooms wouwd Be moved 
WfOf state, 




©HEY STRUCK. EARVY IN OlW /aVfi. ARMEP VJITH AXES, 
WOMEN WORKERS ATTACKED FACTORY GATES AND FORCED 
TH&R WAY INTO A TO SUCCESSFUtUY eviCT 
STRIKEBREAKERS. AVTHOUfrH W« VJERE ARR&ST&OXH& 
STRIKERS HUN^ ON UNT1W AW&.Z9 WHCN THE C&MFAHfeS 
(SAVE IN .TEN HRS. WWD BE- THE UAVj IH f ACTAS WEl*A* on PAPER// 

16 



Wbrt&K OF WO*R**sO W NQSt 8AVC RlGXtS/NClUDlWfr tHt R^Hf 

<0 Wf£.tu5* HAS few PROPOTYR\WT*;HglBA*WCoW VCW>-mt\RV^iS 
WlfHlfW WfeRf &RtHC^ , AN 1 NRuWW^ KfcWSWtR W>tfOR fcxWSSSO 
trie DOHIHAM View WHfcH Wfc t ONPAftfcO VJdhfcN f& • 




2£A »H %t*\UA F*W$,NY to AttfW v < H6. 5<JCl AW, CWU- AMD 

MOTf AMO eVlZAg^ CAW $TAV1TQVI,THEY AWPtfrO A'P&CVtfWTlM 
Of t Hfc RtGtfVS Of S^Htme^S; V4WICH CAU#> f OR TRfc »Wf OP 
vj0*&* TO V0tfc,£ARN fc^vAV WA&e*> AHD CdUfTWu tK«AR 0wU 
PW>£RTV. 




s^rs ^ 

j* PQMGr if V 




a Y0v*r CM«MAi« j H v r.-OV© CH*RVOtte W00&VMW>,fxrw*N8> 
VAT&& WHY tut ATftHOeo SfcHfcCAfAlV* confeRwceo'eveRY 
HSeRQf W fc&Nfr R£B&U£P.,,AVW W WWW W » $Af AttP 
GVOVfci fOR A ?\trAMCe VJVWCM, A* it WA* gAJfcNeP, CWW> 
NfcVC* fcfc Wv^. J, VtfWfcb tO WORVs,8UT \VJAK(fcD to 



WT _wtA thai tt». *" *f 1 




n j r-» Tirt* * 
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<3HAP1fcR< 



^$<MH S^AlNST @VAV6RY 



SnSUNED BLACK VWMtN,VJHO# VAB0RH6LPWCP6Ate-f^ 
we^i &NJOV» B\ BOTH PW\HTATM OWH«ANt>-tocTlu^ 

<A<e fo* e*AmecotA, a Me venose- rv^-r^< Re^uw fofc£& 

H»1,f Ml^SogRi A^TH£)W1ie5 WW&> UNtlU H^ff BORN 




Oiue^ buk wonew K£seu>t©,$«<* ftfow hww to free <xxfa and 
camasa. one vmo wwier tvbnaw,who eswEPffaw a 

m*he& Tt>weu>oTwe& ^&e$u^.<>u® > wk#>*'&'wg? peafv*, 
ffcWAKfc m HtR CApttiRfc.DEAb g*aw^w& was Nfcve* 




B*J**ttE fc*N mNtVfY&RK tK) 171% fa Th£ flwpemw A 

V*f T HE* MASTER A6A\HST WH^ AW> STARTED A HfcW e- 
VjmiAWEWH^AS60^RHtRtl^^etECAM6.K^VJNA$ A 
PovjeWU- SPEAKER AGAINST SlAVfcRY AND WR VWKCM'S 
RlfrtfTS. SHfc HfcLPfcD OfcfrAjMiZ^ AWVSlAVBtt SOCIETY 
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63 "l^lWr^TSSEWW 



Bwt*\wv Tne PeNeeftfbw an* Otvcr ttiu^ mme 6aruy I 850s, Bar 

haukst oowwnora ReveR$eo ; DepR£sswi Bwganr gn 

OveRBXPANSW>J. B?A$TU$ B)G^W AHAWPACTVfcS*, 
<S>A\D OP ne WORT PR^«Y:*CAplfAH W5 WHO HN<e \W&X&> 
UHttR tHe WMVUi OP W<Ht PROFIT* W» IMfAf iBtf ft* WOUUX 
MP URG£,., HASTY ACTION OR lUW<ON*IDe«eJ>PyA>V' 
W^VJORO^VJ^Re AWAKWIUG UWHKO&D// 




ibRueae eoie^^.of rue wwobhsrs -trajw* in the* 
wncw&Mosr were woweK.fmt BRwce cm; mwtmi&M 

IRON Pll^ARS SWORTlNfr I^BiUHWfr GweN WAY; WW fcTS 
INWCtiPfcO TW TO- COMHNM HAP KHOVW OF Afc GUARS' P(^RQ^t\ 
CttT |R«H VWew BWWHhXr Mil* SIX Yfc'ARS EARUfcR, 
P0Wtl?& Our THAT iHfc rAltwiaoOR^WPieTOOVJgAKfOR TH& 
MACWNK,AH& THAT HACKSAW REFERS VJgKfc I6WRCQ. 




WW ATTR\EUTW> <Met>l$A<?*R % NkfiGC* Gttf>. Tte Ml^ 
COVWf*et> %&AW& OP TH£ FACTOR* OWN WV GRfcEDY 
HASTfc TO ButVO THE- PWABeRTOHMW^TO CA$ H IN OH t CXTl* 

w&o* op tHepwr&ReAT indvst&aw pisastws tonir 
we an& vwwwor v^newweRg t>* vcrinj, 
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^&^CtfRVI<&;tWYVIWfrWT^ 

wOR^S.tMtVARl^^C©NCEMtIUfTlON50F PCl^P MAHUtftt- 
<\>^H<r WORKERS IN CWTHW$,fl&TTjJN tEX-OMtS , 

A IF 1 ' 4 - 



'KiO OASS OF FfcMA^ OPC&TiVtt...ttAV£ SUFFERW H0R6- FWh 




vjh<£ wp hm of Mm Ricnv&pfoRcoMWA»* vwccverow 

fARBEwM*^ $7AW»$ 

M*-nieJ850s.1l8felMI 



ACTSWHftKRlNf 
COOKTkY IH*H£ ViOHVO 




Sfe IWTROPOCTtON OF W S&WMfr MAOWE M l«^6 (AND TH£ WT 

w lasOAwep to -me BuRt^ of when ww> vwcep *or w/^e^WHi^ 

ADWNfr Ml WON* ft W PROFITS 6? f Hg MfcN WHO ^MPWVeOfW^ . 
WfM A sewtWr M*WlN£, 0H& W0MO4C0UU) Do tue m OP 
SIX $ew»N^ *0 HOURS A PAY. 



fACTORlfcS Vtf Rfc VJOM£N. ©Jf ft* YMRS AHEAD, M05f 
OrARM^Mr ViORK^ WORKED AT H0t*e.B<fc5eS fbUKO tHg HOHfc 

own neeowe aw thread, aw> R£nt or h«ir SftWfr machines. 




AUG 11^ OtfT Of W Sft^HACrtN^.W ^RUWTSeWlNCr tVCHWSS Vfi^ 
HARD TO COHTO^t AW fftfcaUBtfOV tW£ fABRtC; THfc SfcWCGS VAMO 

RAT& UW; WGHfcf* Hfcfc TO VjOfcK V^WOU^/TTH^sewWr H*WKK, 



1?* 5©»#*?hAOVMe R*SKAU* CHAJ*«> tW& Swe->JKO Boar WWSTCV. 
UHUK£ me <#RW&tf 1KW15TUY, THfc S^Wm* tWWNfc B^ttSHT W***J 

vo*ceR<*o*toF rwe hom£ a^o mio factoc^ . the sowing- m*chw& 

AW KcfcWHAOWe FOR SEvrfNfr UP?0fc VSOitt VJ£R£ 
WA<x^. 
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S&CHAKlZAnON IN TH6 AND Ea/T WDWfRtf BRGWT PRATWt 

wing- G)^vw?e<iurs fauowep vwh* cut s.many won^n wwa? 




I960 - 6VT KWew TUAT $U#£6S D^P^OeD OH <fU£ ftnM£ AMD 

j&nfcMWs:^ twe uwe* Refuse fa bindamo sri-m ( xv&$ott>&>mr 



OPWNN^OWnW-ABA^^ THAT Pf^tt^/AMeRtWbMKH WIK-NOT 

6£ *nv0*/ "it* w*&* of f Ht work vwweN, t>&w*#> u*oe# 




Chapter 19 Civil Wan New Jobs, Old Story 



The Civil War (1861-1865) had a direct impact on tens of 
thousands of women, with many working out of the home in 
jobs never before open to female labor. By the end of 1862 -- 
due to wartime industrial expansion and a shortage of male 
workers - more than 100,000 new jobs had opened for women 
in the production of clothing, boots, shoes, saddles, munitions 
and supplies for the army. 




"A woman can use scissors better than a man, and she will do 
it cheaper," said the Treasurer of the U.S., who for the first 
time hired women to cut U.S. treasury notes but at half the 
salary men received. Private employers took the hint, and for 
(he first time hired women in print shops, telegraph offices, 
department stores and light manufacturing - always for lower 
wages. 




With millions of men in uniform, the clothing industry 
boomed. But there was no prosperity for the sewing women 
who made the uniforms. Increasing numbers looking for work 
depressed already low wages. It was not uncommon for women 
to work 15 hours a day and earn only 17 to 24 cents. They had 
to pay for their own thread and for lost or damaged goods. 
Unscrupulous bosses sometimes refused to pay them. "At the 
height of the war-time industrial boom, there were working 
women throughout the cities of the North close to starvation," 
wrote historian Barbara Wertheimer. 




• 
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Chapter 20 "Strong in Union We Will Stand 



From » song sung by tht N.Y. Working Women's Union, 



At the time of the Civil War, seAing women were the largest 
group of female manufacturing workers, Their wages were 
desperately low, hours long, a situation worsened by the war- 
time introduction of the industrial sewing machine. Inevitably 
sewers began to strike and organize. 





A mass meeting of workingwomen in New York in November 
1863 led the following spring to the formation of the Working 
Women's Union. Ellen Patterson, secretary, explained the 
sewing women had organized to prevent wage cuts and to win 
"an advance of wages and shorter hours." 



The New York organization inspired women doing war-related 
work in Boston and Philadelphia to organize. A delegation 
from the Philadelphia Working Women's Association met with 
President Lincoln and persuaded him to raise the prices paid 
to female arsenal workers. A month later Cincinnati sewing 
women appealed to the president for relief from the abuses of 
contractors; they requested direct employment by the govern- 
ment 




Sewing women organized in a number of cities, often with the 
help of workingmen's unions. In many cases the sewers' 
unions were also cooperative workshops; in Detroit, the union 
bought sewing machines to use right in the union hall « by- 
passing and frustrating the clothing contractors. 
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Chapter 21 



Revolt of he Laundresses 



Production of detachable collars and cuffs and shirts used to 
be big business in Troy, N.Y.; washing, starching and ironing 
the collars was an important part of the process. Several 
hundred Troy women worked 12 to 14 hours a day, doing this 
back-breaking work in 100-degree heat, in air full of chloride 
and sulfuric acid. 




In the summer of 1865, the Troy laundresses decided they had 
enough when the bosses introduced new starching machines. 
The machines were too hot to handle and cut prices for starch- 
ing almost in half. Under the leadership of the fiery Kate 
Mullaney, the laundresses organized the Troy Codar Laundiy 
Union. 




The Troy Collar Laundry Union succeeded in raising the 
wages of the laundresses from $2-$3 a week to $8-$14! Kate 
Mullaney became one of the most important women labor 
leaders of the Nineteenth century. 



Meanwhile, in Jackson, Mississippi, a June 18, 1866 "Petition 
of Colored Washerwomen" startled the white establishment. 
The petition announced the Intention of black laundry women 
to charge a uniform rate for their labor. Says historian Philip 
Foner, this was the "first known collective action of free black 
workingwomen in American history." 



Chapter 22 NLU and "The Daughters of Toil" 



Hie need for a national labor federation led to the founding of 
the National Labor Union In Baltimore in August 1866* The 
NLU's founders - all men *- adopted a resolution pledging 
support to sewing women and to "daughters of toil" and asked 
in return for the cooperation of working women and their 
organizations* 




The new organization didn't take off until William Sylvis 
became its president in 1868* The young dynamic president of 
the Molders Union, Sylvis recognized the ir rtance of organ- 
izing women workers, and supported their o and for equal 
pay for equal work. "Why should women not enjoy every social 
and political privilege enjoyed by men?" asked Sylvis. 



At its 1868 convention the NLU admitted four women dele* 
gates, including Susan B, Anthony and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, the famous women's rights advocates. A heated 
debate broke out over whether Stanton should be seated. She 
didn't have credentials from an actual labor organization, but 
that wasn't the real issue. Many delegates objected to her 
campaign to win women the right to vote. 




The NLU never did support women's suffrage. But it took 
important stands on behalf of the rights of women on the job. 
It encouraged women to join or form unions and "use every 
other honorable means to persuade or force employers to do 
justice to women by paying them equal wages for equal work." 
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Chapter 23 Typos and Segar Makers 



In the late 1860s the organization of women workers took a big 
step forward when two national unions became the first to 
admit women into membership. 




In 1867 the Cigar Makers International Union became the 
first national union to admit women. Why? The union recog- 
nized that new machinery would encourage bosses to hire less 
skilled women for less money, undercutting union wage rates. 
The National Labor Union had encouraged the organization of 
women. And there may have been fear of independent organiz- 
ing by women. In 1864, the "Lady Segar Makers" in 
Providence, R.I. had organized. 



Women had been printers since colonial times; after the or- 
ganization of the National Typographical Union in 1852 they 
were sometimes used as strikebreakers. Women printers in 
New York organized in 1868 with young Augusta Lewis as their 
leader. After assisting the printers' union during an eight- 
week strike in 1869, Women's Typographical Union No. 1 was 
formally admitted into the NTU. Around the country, wo.nen 
began to join the NTU on an equal basis with men. In 1870, 
22-year-old Augusta Lewis was elected national corresponding 
secretary of the National typographical Union. 
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Conditions which prompted the great shoe strike of 1860 in 
Lynn, Mass. (Chapter 18) worsened in the years that followed 
due to increased mechanization. Rebelling against longer 
hours, lower wages and speedup, Lynn's male shoe workers 
organized a local of the Knights of St. Crispin, a national 
trade union of shoe workers. Shortly after the Lynn women 
organized the Daughters of St Crispin. 




From this beginning in Lynn the Daughters of St. Crispin 
became the first national union of women workers. A founding 
convention took place in "The Shoe City" on July 28, 1869, 
attended by 30 delegates who represented lodges in Massachu 
setts and Maine and in Rochester, N.Y., Philadelphia, Chicago 
and San Francisco. Two veterans of the 1860 strike, Carrie 
Wilson and Abbie Jacques, were elected president and 
secretary. ^ — 




The Daughters of St Crispin fought militantly for their rights, 
and in coalition with the Knights of St. Crispin, were able to 
force shoe manufacturers to increase wages. In three years the 
Daughters' organization grew from 11 to 29 lodges. But their 
success was short-lived. A determined effort by the bosses to 
break both shoe workers' unions, followed by the Depression of 
1 1873, brought about the demise of the Daughters and the 
| Knights. 
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Chapter 25 The Long Depression 



In September 1873,thebankinghouseofJayCooke and Company 
closed its doors, setting off a chain reaction of bank failures that 
broughtabout the Iongestand most servere depression thenation 
had yet experienced. Not until mid-1878 would the economy 
revive. In the meantime, one out of every five workers was 
unemployed; those with jobs worked part-time, or faced pay cuts. 
There was widespread hunger and misery; employers tookadvan- 
tage of workers' fear for their jobs to smash unions. 





Working women were hard-hit. Maids were dismissed, sales 
clerks let go '"factory girls" faced pay cuts; sewing women were 
destitute. These garment workers, working at home, saw sewing 
machines repossessed; unable to pay the rent, they were evicted. 
According to one historian, it was no exaggeration to say that 
working women in New York faced a choice between starvation 
and prostitution. There never was a period at which working 
women were in more need of help than now," the New York Times 
said on December 1873. 




Twenty thousand unemployed men and women marched in Chi- 
cago on Dec. 22, 1873 to demand "bread for the needy, clothing for 
the naked, and houses for the homeless." On Jan. 13, 1874, 
thousands of unemployed workers demonstrated on New York's 
Tompkins Square, unaware that the authorities had revoked 
their permit only hours before. Mounted police savagely charged 
into the crowd, clubbing women, children and men, in what one 
worker described as "an orgy of brutality." 
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Chapter 26 The Great Labor Uprising 



The long depression of the 1870s saw outbursts of worker 
anger. "Factory girls" went on strike against pay cuts in the 
mills of Paterson, Passaic and New Brunswick, NJ. in Decem- 
ber 1874. When Fall River, Mass. textile companies cut wages 
by 10% for the second time in a year, women workers walked 
off their jobs for eight weeks in the summer of 1875. These 
strikes, although militant, failed to stop reduction of 'ages. 



Women were out in force during the Great Labor Uprising of 
1877. A strike that started in Martinsburg, W. Va. among 
railroad workers who objected to the second pay cut in eight 
months spread far and wide as railroad and other workers 
rebelled against depression conditions. Federal troops eventu- 
ally crushed the strike, but only after pitched battles in several 
cities; 20 men, women and children were killed by soldiers in 
Pittsburgh. 




Women took part in fierce fighting in Chicago, where a news- 
paper headline declared: "Bohemian Amazons Rival The Men 
in Deeds of Violence." The Baltimore &yn reported: "The 
singular part of the disturbance is in the very active part taken 
by the women, who are the wives and mothers of the firemen. 
They look famished and wild, and declare for starvation rather 
than have their people work for the reduced wages. Better to 
starve outright, they say, than to die by slow starvation." 
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Chapter 27 Victory in Paterson 



With the great depression of the 1870s over, workers were in 
no mood for further pay cuts. In Paterson, New Jersey em- 
ployer greed collided with worker anger to produce one of the 
biggest strikes ever known in the United States of that era. 



When Robert and Henry Adams, owners of textile mills in 
Paterson, announced the third pay cut in less than a year, the 
550 unorganized mill workers, mostly women and children, 
walked out. On June 20, 1378, they appealed "to their 
feliow workingmen and women throughout the United States 
to aid them in their struggle against starvation and poverty." 




Several demonstrations and processions took place during the 
strike; a highpoint was a demonstration of some 10,000 on 
July 20, which featured a march through Paterson to the 
Passaic Falls. Wearing their prettiest dresses, the defiant mill 
women carried placards proclaiming **We ask to live com- 
fortably and educate our children." 



When the Adams brothers brought strikebreakers from New 
England, the strikers met them at the railroad station, 
convinced them not to scab, and paid their way back home 
with funds raised in the community. After nine months, the 
company gave in - and offered a wage increase instead of a 
pay cut. 
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Chapter 28 The Working Women's Union 



At the close of the 1870s depression, radical working women 
and housewives organized the Working Women's Union in 
hopes of convincing the women of Chicago to organize. 
United action, they said, could overcome appalling working and 
living conditions. Although the times were not right for organ- 
izing women wage earners, they were able to build an organiza- 
tion of some thousand women* 




Leaders of the Working Women's Union were Alzina Stevens, 
who lost a finger at age 13 in a Lowell, Mass. textile mill; Lizzie 
Swank, an Ohio farm girl-turned-teacher at 15 who worked in 
Chicago's garment shops; Elizabeth Rodgers, who had organ- 
ized "sotiaustic groups in the Rocky Mountain states; and Lucy 
Parsons, a brillant speaker who left her native Texas because of 
laws banning racially-mixed marriages and the post-Reconstruc- 
tion terror. 



While organizing women around shop issues, the Working 
Women's Union also took part in labor struggles like the cam- 
paign for the eight-hour day. The WWU entered a pink float 
with banners proclaiming union themes and women s rights in a 
1879 July Fourth parade sponsored by the Chicago Eight-Hour 
League. By 1881 the Working Women's Union had become a 
women's assembley of a new national labor organization - the 
Knights of Labor. 
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Chapter 29 Knights of Labor 



From its beginning in 1878 as a secret society organized by nine 
garment cutters, the Knights of Labor had grown into the 
nation's largest labor organization by 1881, the year the Knights 
came "above ground." That was also the year the Knights 
voted to admit women over the age 16 to membership. 



Five years later, women accounted for approximately 10 
percent of Knight's membership, then at its peak. There were 
192 all-female assemblies; women also joined what had been 
all-male assemblies. Most of the all-female assemblies united 
women in a single trade or occupation; these included several 
assemblies of laundresses, chambermaids and housekeepers in 
southern states, where black women were in leadership. 
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Mary Stirling, a Philadelphia shoeworker from the first all- 
female assembly organized, was the first woman ever to attend 
a Knights convention. Another active woman was Elizabeth 
Rodgers (that's her holding daughter Lizzie in the photo of 
1886 Knights convention delegates above). A leader of the 
Working Women's Union of Chicago (see Chapter 27), she was 
the first woman to be elected a master workman of a district 
assembly. She was also nominated to run for general treasurer 
of the order, but declined. 
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Chapter 30 General Investigator 



At its 1885 convention the women delegates to the Knights of 
Labor convention asked for and got a committee on women's 
work. Committee members compiled figures on women's 
wages. At the 1886 convention, all 16 female delegates were 
named to a permanent Department on Women's Work, to 
inquire into "the abuses to which our sex is subjected by unscru- 
pulous employers, " and to agitate for equal pay for equal work 
and for abolition of child labor. Leonora Barry, a hosiery 
worker, was elected general investigator. 

An Irish immigrant and the sole support of her two sons, Barry 
carried on a four-year investigation into the conditions faced by 
female and child wage-earners, the first ever conducted by a 
union. Her efforts led to passage of a state factory inspection 
law in Pennsylvania. 




As a leading full-time officer of the Knights of Labor, Barry 
served as a kind of business agent as well as investigator. She 
assisted existing Knights locals, and helped establish two coop- 
erative shin factories. In an 1 1-month period in 1888, she 
received 53 7 requests for her to help women organize, visited 
nearly 100 cities and towns. On her speaking tours she advo- 
cated industrial training for women, state factory inspection 
laws, and laws prohibiting child labor. 
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Chapter 31 A Dismal Beginning 



When the Federation of Trades' and Labor Unions was organ- 
ized in 1881, not a single representative of America's 25 million 
working women was present at the founding convention. The 
next year the Federation invited women's organizations to 
affiliate; in 1883 Charlotte Smith, president of the Women's 
National Industrial League, was admitted as a delegate. Reso- 
lutions encouraging women to organize and join the federation 
were adopted but largely ignored. 



Nothing changed in 1886, when the Federation of Trades' and 
Labor Unions was reorganized as the American Federation of 
Labor, an association of mostly craft and skilled workers' un- 
ions. AFL President Samuel Gompers urged unions to organ- 
ize women, although women often lacked the skills necessary to 
join the exclusively-male craft unions. When women and men 
had the same skills, men didn't always want to share the bene- 
fits of organization. Only two national affiliates of the AFL, the 
Cigar Makers and Typographical Union, accepted women as 
members. Some unions actually banned women from member- 
ship! 




And when the AFL expressed solidarity with female wage 
earners, some "brothers" had a ?'<rictly selfish motivation. 
Gompers admitted that the "equal pay for equal work" rule 
endorsed by the AFL might benefit men more than women: 
Women were often hired because they were "cheap labor." If 
bosses were forced to pay women the same a* men, they would 
hire men only. 
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Chapter 32 Ladies Federal Labor Union 



Four yttais after the founding of the American Federation of 
Labor, in 1890, a federation convention had its first woman 
delegate: Mary Burke, a charter member and first vice presi- 
dent of the Retail Clerics International Protective Association. 
She introduced a successful motion calling on the AFL to 
appoint women organizers. It wasn't implemented for several 
years. 

But women workers weren't prepared to wait - at least not in 
Chicago, where organized women of various occupations were 
collectively given a charter as "Ladies Federal Labor Union 
Number 2703." (If an AFL craft union's jurisdiction did not 
cover a job category held by women, the AFL could charter a 
"federal local" directly affiliated to the federation.) 




Ladies Federal Labor Union No. 2703 was chartered in 1888. 
Four years later it had brought to life 23 separate unions of 
women workers in Chicago, including unions of shirtmakers, 
shoeworkers, watchmakers and bookbinders. A key organizer 
in this impressive union effort was the local union's secretary, 
English-born Elizabeth Morgan. 



She once wrote to AFL Pres. Samuel Gompers: "My education 
is but poor, but I will do the best I can as I like many other 
children had to work when but 11 years old. I went to work in a 
Mill and worked from 10 to 16 hours a day." Despite her lack 
of education, the former mill girl was a brilliant and hardwork- 
ing organizer. She gained national attention for her fight 
against sweatshop conditions in Illinois (see the next chapterl). 
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Chapter 33 Illinois Women's Alliance 



"City Slave Girls," an 1888 series of investigative reports in 
the Chicago Times on women and children in Chicago sweat- 
shops, prompted Elizabeth Morgan and other leaders of the 
Ladies Federal Labor Union No, 2703 (see the last issue) to 
take action. With backing from the Chicago Trades & Labor 
Assembly, they launched the Illinois Women's Alliance - a 
coalition of virtually every women's organization in Chicago. 



The Women's Alliance campaigned against sweatshops and 
for protection of children through tough enforcement of child 
labor and compulsory education laws. The Alliance exposed 
the abusive treatment of women in police courts and public 
asylums - and ran into direct conflict with the corporations 
and corrupt Democratic Party machine that controlled Chi- 
cago even then. 




The Women's Alliance won enactment of a state compulsory 
education law - and goaded the graft-ridden Chicago school 
board into building new schools. And the Alliance secured a 
ban on child labor under the age of 14 as part of a state law in 
1893 aimed at sweatshops. (See the next issue for more on the 
Illinois Women's Alliance and the fight against sweatshops). 




As we saw in the last chapter, the Illinois Women's Alliance and 
labor movement led a successful campaign for anti-sweatshop 
legislation. Following passage of the Sweatshop Act, Florence 
Kelley was appointed chief factory inspector by Gov. Peter 
Altgeld in 1892. She served in this position until 1897. 



A native of Philadelphia, where she led evening classes for 
women workers, Florence Kelley in 1891 became a resident of 
Chicago's Hull House, the "settlement house" founded by Jane 
Addams for community service and worker education. Kelley 
and other members of Hull House had worked in the anti- 
sweatshop campaign described in the last chapter. As factory 
inspector, Kelley helped expose the dangerous and unhealthy 
conditions forced on many Illinois workers. An admirer de- 
scribed her as a "guerrilla warrior" in the "wilderness of indus- 
trial wrongs." 




In later years Kelley became known as a campaigner for con- 
sumers 9 rights and the right of women to vote. But she re- 
mained active in the fight against child labor and sweatshop 
conditions. As historian Barbara Wertheimer pointed out, "she 
vigorously opposed tenement labor, both because it destroyed 
the health of sweatshop workers and because it forced down the 
wages of factory workers, competing with sweated labor for 
work." She would be horrified to learn that, because of the 
Reagan Administration, manufacturing returned to the home in 
January 1989. 
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Chapter 34 Taking on the Sweatshops 



At the insistence of Elizabeth Morgan of the Ladies Federal 
Labor Union, the Chicago Trades and Labor Assembly in 1891 
agreed to an investigation of Chicago sweatshops. The result, 
according to labor historian Philip Foner, was "one of the most 
important and influential reports in American labor history, 
which eventually called the attention of the entire nation to the 
sweating system." 

A labor investigative team including Morgan and accompanied 
by representatives of the city health department, city attorney* s 
office and the press made unannounced visits to 30 sweatshops. 
Interviews with women and children workers revealed un- 
healthy working conditions and pitifully poor pay. Some of the 
worst shops were owned by a philanthropist, J.V. Farwell; one 
was a tiny 10-foot square basement where 23 people worked. 
Young girls received only $3 for a 60-70 hour week making 
velvet cloaks for the wealthy. 



The findings were published in a pamphlet, which aroused the 
public's fear of contagious diseases as much as its sense of 
decency. The report named names and detailed unsanitary 
conditions, hours and wages. This information became the 
basis for action: a campaign for an anti-sweatshop bill. Thanks 
to the hard work of Elizabeth Morgan, the Illinois Women's 
Alliance and the labor movement, thj Illinois legislature en- 
acted the Factory and Workshop Inspection Act in 1893. 





Chapter 36 Homestead, 1892 



In Homestead, Pa., where men made steel, women worked 
hard to make decent homes out of grimy, shabby houses. The 
working class women of Homestead, Pa. may not have worked 
in the town's steel mills, but they had a stake in the survival of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers when 
mill owner Andrew Carnegie and manager Henry Clay Frick 
targeted the union for destruction. 



In 1892 Carnegie and Frick shut the mills and declared them 
non-union when the union refused a wage cut. In June the 
company attempted to sneak 300 aimed Pinkerton agents into 
the mills via river barges, as a prelude to reopening the mills 
with scab labor. But the people of Homestead were waiting for 
them. When the barges pulled up to the landing place, several 
hundred men and women - "mothcrs,wivcs and sisters," re- 
ported journalist Arthur Burgoyne — broke down the gates and 
rushed the beach. The Pinkertons fired into the crowd; the 
workers fired back, beginning a day-long battle. At least nine 
workers lost their lives. 




of townspeople. "Women, converted for the nonce into veri- 
table furies, belabored Mr. Frick's janizaries with bludgeons, 
stoned them, kicked them and spat upon them," Burgoyne 
wrote. 

Eventually, after a long and heroic struggle, the strike was 
broken by the military and the courts. 
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Chapter 37 Rise and Fall of the Troy Collar Union 



After the loss of their union in 1886, women employed in Troy, 
N.Y. shirt factories were at the mercy of the boss. Wages were 
reduced down to an average of 50 cents a day. By January 
1891, the Troy "collar girls'* were fed up. Said Mary Evaline, 
their spokesperson: "Many of us have others dependent on our 
work, and this wholesale attack on our wages can only result in 
privation and want to those who arc near and dear to us." 



Collar, cuff and shirt workers employed at the Lansingburgh 
plant of the United Shirt and Collar Co. walked out The strike 
quickly spread to other Troy factories; 500 young women were 
on strike. Strikers organized an American Federation of Labor 
union, and elected 23-year-old Mary Evaline president, Dora 
Sullivan vice president With the threat of a New York AFL 
boycott, the company capitulated. The strike victory brought 
higher wages. 




Placed on the New York AFL staff, Evaline and Sullivan organ- 
ized several thousand garment workers in Troy and other New 
York cities. 



The tide, however, quickly turned against them. When a Troy 
shirt company introduced a new starching machine in its laun- 
dries in 1892, Sullivan and the union women working there 
demanded guarantees of no job or income loss. The company 
refused and the workers struck. With less help from the AFU 
the strike was eventually lost Within a few years United Shirt 
and Collar broke the union during a bitter 13-week strike. The 
"collar girls" looked in vain to the Troy AFL central labor body 
for support; these leaders of exclusively male craft unions were 
hostile and unwilling to help. 




Chapter 38 Mary Kermey O'Suffivan (1864-1943) 



Mary Kenney didn't need a college degree to tell working 
women they should organise. Employer greed and cruelty were 
education enough. 

Her parents were Irish immigrants, a railroad worker and a 
cook. She left school after the fourth grade to become appren- 
ticed to a dressmaker. When her father was killed on the job, 
14-year-old Mary went to work in a bindery to support her sick 
mother. Her wages for a 65-hour week: $2. When she de- 
manded more money she was fired. 

Eventually Mary moved to Chicago and found work in a bind- 
ery. She joined Ladies Federal Labor Union No. 2703 (see 
Chapter 32), which helped her to organize the "Woman's 
Bookbinding Union." Mary also organized shirtwaist workers: 
she once marched into Marshall Fields's office, to protest the 
$4.85 his factory workers received for a 60-hour work week. 




American Federation of Labor President Samuel Gompers met 
Mary Kenney in Chicago in 1891. Impressed, he appointed her 
to the AFL staff as the first-ever female general organizer. In 
the summer of 1892 she assisted the Troy, N.Y. "collar girls" 
(see Chapter 37), helped the Homestead strikers (Chapter 36), 
and organized garment, bindery and textile workers and women 
printers. 

Her best efforts were not good enough for the AFL Executive 
Council, who let her go after six months. Mary was told the 
AFL lacked the funds for a full-time woman organizer. She 
had a simple reply: If serious about organizing women, the 
AFLs>* uld have more, not fewer female organizers. (She 
married labor editor John CSulIivan in 1894, moved to Boston 
and continued organizing.) 
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Chapter 39 At the Dawn of the Century 



As America moved toward the 20th Century, where did women 
work? 




Most women worked in the home, although their labors ex- 
tended beyond care of their family. In 1890 the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor found that one in five working-class families took in 
boarders to supplement their meager incomes — which meant 
additional work as cook, maid and laundress. Other women 
worked in the home as laundresses, dressmakers, agar makers; 
some made caps and artificial flowers. 

By 1900, one out of every five women worked for wages. Half 
of the workers in textile factories and tobacco factories were 
women. In garment shops, women outnumbered the men. 
According to historian Barbara Wertheimer, "women worked 
in the shoe industry, in food processing and canning, and in 
heavy industries such as foundries and tin-plate mills.*' 



Women could be found in the rew electrical manufacturing 
industry, winding coils and doing heavier work. Says Wer- 
theimer: "They shaped bolts and screws, braided and twisted 
cable in the cablemaking companies (at a starting rate of 50 
cents a day). M 
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Chapter 40 "Slavic Amazons" 



In the late summer of 1897, several mines around Hazelton, 
Pa. were closed by strikes as the northeastern Pennsylvania 
anthracite region seethed with rebellion. On Sept. 10, strikers 
marching to mines still working were stopped by armed depu- 
ties in Lattimer. Without provocation, the deputies fired into 
the crowd, killing 19 miners and seriously wounding another 
36. 



Despite the tragic loss of life, despite the presence of the Na- 
tional Guard following the massacre, the strike continued. 
And it was the women of the immigrant mining communities 
who kept the struggle going. They successfully shut down 
mines not yet affected by the strike. They were led by "Big 
Mary" Septak, operator of a miners' boardinghouse in Lat- 
timer. Mary lost nine of her 10 children to disease; before they 
died, her little sons worked in the collieries picking slate. She 
believed in the strike. 




I.ATTIMf R MASSACRE 
— t. — 

Seeking colle* ti\e bargaining 
and civil liberty immigrant 
miners on strike \sere march- 
ing in protest, from Harucod 
to Lat tinier. Hot e. on Sept 10- 
1897. they were met by armed 
deputy sheriffs. The ensuing 
affray resulted in the death of 
more than twenty 'marchers. 





Beginning on Sept.15, "Big Mary** Septak led as many as 200 
women in a series of raids on collieries and washeries which 
forced the men to stop working. Big Mary openly defied the 
National Guard. She told a mounted captain: "If we had 
guns, you'd pay the devil.'* National Guard officers com- 
plained, "the women are worse to handle than the men." The 
Wilkes-Barre Record despised the "Polish Amazons 1 ' for their 
"ill-advised and unwomanly demonstrations.' 1 But to the 
immigrant women, the fight for survival was more important 
than middle-class notions of femininity. And it paid off: the 
women's milltance produced concessions from the mine own- 
ers. 
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Chapter 41 The Maud Gonne Club 



Regarded derisively by the men as "petticoat butchers," 
women went to work in Chicago meat-packing plants for the 
first time in the early 1900s at pay scales 30% below male 
rates. Bosses made a point of keeping women's pay low. At 
one plant, when the take home pay of the fastest piece workers 
reached a certain level, the rates of all the women would be cut 
- the slower workers penalized for the productivity of the 
fastest 



The rate finagling was first noticed by Maggie Condon, one of 
the fastest workers; she made common cause with Hannah 
O'Day, one of the slower workers. One day in 1902, Hannah 
raised her red hankerchief on a stick in the plant, and several 
hundred women followed her out on a strike. Their job action 
was unsuccessful, but Maggie, Hannah and other women 
workers were determined to organize. They formed a club, 
which they called the Maud Gonne Club after a noted Irish 
revolutionary. 



IS* . 





In 1903 what started as the Maud Gonne Club became char- 
tered as Local 183 of the Amalgamated Meatcutters and 
Butcher Workmen. Although not long-lasting, the local union 
twice took important stands for equality. Local 183 delegates 
to a Meatcutters* convention were instrumental in defeating a 
resolution calling for a ban on women meat trimmers. On 
another occasion, the Maudites did themselves proud when a 
black woman came to a meeting. "What'H I do with her?" 
asked sergeant-at-arms Hannah O'Day. Responded the presi- 
dent, Mollie Daley: "I say, admit her at once and let yez give 
her a hearty welcome!" Union members appjpudcd warmly. 
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Chapter 42 



f The Most Dangerous Woman 
in the Country Today 1 



America's most famous labor organizer was born Mary Harris 
in Cork, Ireland in 1830 and emigrated to the United States as 
a child. As a young woman she worked as a convent school 
teacher and later opened her own dressmaking business. She 
married George Jones, a union iron motder, in 1861; six yenrs 
later her husband and four small children died in a yellow 
fever epidemic. Disaster struck again when the great Chicago 
fire of 1871 destroyed her dressmaker's shop. 

Mary Jones joined the Knights of Labor. "From 1880 on," 
she wrote in her autobiography, "I became wholly engrossed 
in the labor movement" Mother Jones was nearly sixty when 
she started organizing for the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. In northeast Pennsylvania's anthracite coal fields, she or- 
ganized miners' daughters as well as the men, leading a 1901 
strike of Scranton silk mill workers. 



Mother Jones's first arrest came on June 20, 1902, as she was 
discussing a coal strike at a miners' meeting in West Virginia. 
The prosecuting attorney declared in court, "Your Honor, 
there is the most dangerous woman in the country today. She 
called your honor a scab. But I will recommend mercy of the 
court if she will consent to leave the state and never return." 
Mother Jones retorted, "I didn't come into court asking 
mercy, but I came here looking for justice. And I will not 
leave this state so long as there is a single little child that asks 
me to stay and fight his battle for bread!" 




Chapter 43 The March of the Mill Children 



When Mother Jones answered the call of striking Kensington, 
Pa. textile workers in the spring of 1903, she found that nearly 
10,000 of the 75,000 strikers were children. Many were miss- 
ing fingers and hands. "They were stooped little things, round 
shouldered and skinny," she recalled later. Many were not 
over 10 years old. 

Mother Jones led the children on a parade to Philadelphia's 
Independence Square, to a rally where she declared, "Phila- 
delphia's mansions are built on the broken bones, quivering 
hearts and drooping heads of mill children/ 9 




As the strike contiued, Mother Jones decided to stir up the 
issue further. She took the children on a march to the summer 
mansion of President Theodore Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, Long 
Island. They carried signs that said "We want more time to 
play" and "Prosperity is here, where is ours?" For many of 
the kids it was the first and only holiday of their lives. 



"We marched down to Oyster Bay but the president refused 
to see us and he would not answer my letter," Mother Jones 
wrote later. "But our march had done its work. We had 
drawn the attention of the nation to the crime of child labor." 
The strike was lost and the children forced back to work. But 
not long after the Pennsylvania legislature enacted a tough 
child labor law. 
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To encourage and assist women workers in organizing, veteran 
organizer Mary Kenney O'SuIIivan (Chapter 38), female labor 
activists and middle-class supporters initiated the National 
Women's Trade Union League in 1903. For years the only 
voice of working women, the WTUL lobbied for progressive 
legislation, trained women, and assisted in strikes and organiz- 
ing. Many women workers became organizers and leaders in 
their unions during the first few decades of the Twentieth 
Century, thanks to the WTUL. 



Bom during an American Federation of Labor convention, the 
WTUL benefited from AFL funds and support But relations 
between the two organizations were often strained. The league 
wanted to see AFL hire women organizers (one was, briefly), 



and place women on the AFL executive council (the AFL said 
no). And there were big differences of opinion over legislation. 




Given the many difficulties facing working women, the WTUL 
pushed for progressive legislation that would improve their 
conditions. The league supported minimum wage legislation, 
believing that working women deserved a "living wage." The 
AFL opposed a statutory minimum wage. The WTUL en- 
dorsed a system of national unemployment insurance, labor 
protection laws and a labor party. But not the AFL. And the 
WTUL refused to back the racist Alien Exclusion Act (aimed 
at Asian immigrants) - which the AFL supported. 
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Chapter 45 A Chicago Convention 



One participant called it the ' ' Continental Congress of the 
working class." On June 27, 1905, workers from around the 
country met in Chicago to launch a new labor organization, the 
Industrial Workers of the World, They were men and women 
who had seen some of the toughest labor battles of their era. 
They wanted to build a union to organize all workers, industry 
by industry, and engage in militant struggle against the bosses* 



The IWW's founders had no use for the American Federation 
of Labor, which had organized only five percent of the 
workforce, mostly skilled, white males. We're not here to form 
a rival organization to the AFL, said William D. "Big Bill" 
Haywood, a tough leader of western miners. "We are here for 
the purpose of forming a labor organization. 11 



Unlike some AFL unions, there were no membership restric- 
tions on women or black workers in the IWW. Initiation fees 
were kept low. 



Of the 200 delegates, 12 were women, among them famed or- 
ganizers Mary Harris "Mother 11 Jones, Lucy Parsons, Emma 
Langdon of the Denver Typographical Union and Luella Twin- 
ning of the American Labor Union. Twinning served as presid- 
ing officer on the final day of the convention, Langdon as 
assistant secretary. 




When Lucy Parsons addressed the convention, her words de- 
manded attention. "We (women) are the slaves of slaves* We 
are exploited more ruthlessly than men. Wherever wages are 
to be reduced, the capitalist class uses women to reduce them. 
If there is anything you men should do in the future, it is 
organize women. 11 
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Chapter 46 Mother Bloor in "The Jungle" 

Upton Sinclair's novel The Jungle (published in 1906) was a 
forceful expose of the brutal and unsanitary conditions in 
Chicago's meat-packing plants. It was also an enormous hit 
with a horrified public, selling hundreds of thousands of 
copies. In describing the exploitation of immigrant women 
workers, Sinclair tried to make a case for unionism and social- 
ist politics. But instead, middle class readers were struck by 
his descriptions of unsanitary and diseased food. "I aimed at 
the public's heart," he said, u and by accident hit it in the 
stomach." 

President Theodore Roosevelt, under public pressure to clean 
up the meat industry, challenged Sinclair to prove the allega- 
tions made in The Jungle. Sinclair had two fellow socialists 
prepare testimony for a Presidential commission. Posing as 
husband and wife, Ella Reeve and Richard Bloor convinced 
Chicago packinghouse workers to test? r before the commis- 
sion, and arranged extensive publicit ^posing conditions in 
the meat-packing plants. Ella Reeve Bloor's organizing and 
investigations contributed to passage of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act in 1906. 




Ella Reeve Bloor* returned to the stockyards the following 
year. At a journalist's request, she got work in plants owned 
by Armour and Swift in order to see first-hand whether the 
packing companies were obeying the new law. She found 
evidence of fake and faulty meat inspections. Through widely- 
published articles and lectures, she exposed the poor pay and 
horrific conditions in the packing plants and the threat to 
public health posed by the companies' dishonest practices. 



♦The name Bloor stuck. As a union organizer, she became 
known as "Mother Bloor" throughout the country. 
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Chapter 47 



Call for General Strike 



On the evening of November 22, 1909, Cooper Union hall in 
New York was filled to capacity with young immigrant 
women, many attending their first union meeting. Three 
garment shops were on strike, and the industry was seething 
with rebellion. On the podium were officers of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union, and various prominent 
guests, among them AFL Pres. Samuel Gompers. For two 
hours, speakers urged caution. Then a striker named Clara 
Lemlich rose, and asked for the floor. 




Although only 20 years old, she was a founder of ELGWU 
Local 25 and already a veteran of two strikes. She was still 
recovering from a beating on the picket line. "I am a working 
girl/ 9 she said, "one of those who are on strike against intoler- 
able conditions. I am tired of listening to speakers who talk in 
genera! terms. What we are here for is to decide whether we 
shall or shall not strike. I offer t resolution that a general 
strike be declared -- now!" 



Work in the garment shops was seasonal. Workers were either 
pushed for up to 60 hours a week, or thrown out on the street 
without income of any kind. Most workers were employed by 
small shops, which constantly tried to bid down prices and 
wages. Workers were charged for the use of sewing machines, 
needle and thread, fined for coming in late or spoiling doth. 
Most workers were young women, who were paid a pittance; 
men were either skilled workers of subcontractors* 



The men ran the union. But the women, exploited and abused, 
were going to make history, the meeting voted unanimously to 
adopt Clara Lemlich's resolution. The general strike was on. 
(To be continued!) 
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Chapter 48 Rising of the 20,000 (Part ip 



ILGWU officials expected that maybe 3,000 shirtwaist workers 
would join the general strike. The morning after the the Nov. 
22, 1909 meeting in Cooper Union, 15,000 workers, many 
teenage girls, walked off the job. Only a few had been union 
members. By day's end more than 20,000 workers from 500 
garment shops were on strike for union recognition, a union 
shop and higher wages. 

Strike meetings were conducted in three languages English, 
Yiddish and Italian. The (all-male) union staff was too small 
too cope, so rank-and-file strikers, allies from the Women's 
Trade Union League and socialist women took over the day-to- 
day operation of the strike, run out of 20 halls spread over 
New York's garment district 




Picketing continued through the winter. Strikers braved harsh 
winds and snow, brutal police, and thugs hired to break up the 
picket Sines. By standing up to the "gorillas" hired by the 
boss, the Switski sisters were credited with finally forcing their 
employer to settle. In 13 weeks more than 600 young women 
were arrested. Judges were viciously anti-union; one told a 
young woman: "You are on strike against God." Many young 
women showed great bravery; one 16-year-old was badly 
beaten by her father and brothers but still refused to scab. 



The strikers rejected an offer in December because it did not 
include the union shop. But as the strike dragged on through 
January, the ILGWU settled with some large shops without 
the union shop or union recognition. The strike was declared 
over on Feb. 15, 1910 with many issues unresolved. Neverthe- 
less, the more than 20,000 women workers had shown remark- 
able solidarity and courage. That proved to be their greatest 
achievement 
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Chapter 49 



Triangle Tragedy 



Few New York garment shops resisted workers 9 demands for 
union recognition and higher wages any more bitterly than the 
Triangle Shirtwaist Co. Scarcely a year after the Uprising of 
the 20,000 (see Chapters 47 and 48), Triangle's greed and 
hostility to unions became responsible for one of the greatest 
tragedies in labor history. 



On Saturday, March 25, 1911, a muffled explosion from inside 
the Asch building drew curious passers-by to the comer of 
Washington Place and Greene Street. Smoke, then flame, 
could be seen coming from the eighth floor, the middle floor of 
three used by the Triangle Shirtwaist Co. 



Suddenly, what one onlooker thought was a "bale of dark 
dress goods" came hurtling from the eighth floor; then an- 
other, and another. These were not bundles of cloth, but 
women fleeing the flames. 



The one fire escape quickly collapsed from the weight of 
women rushing from the ninth floor, where the fire started. 
Others, their hair and clothing on fire, jumped to their deaths. 
The fire swept through the sweatshop so quickly that some 
women were fcter found at their workbenches. 



The tragedy took the lives of 145 women and girls, most of 
them immigrants. 
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Doors were locked to keep workers in and union organizers 
out. Floors were stuffed with flammable material. There were 
no sprinklers* There had never been a fire drill. Still, the 
owners were found "not guilty" on charges of manslaughter. 
Commented one newspaper: "Capital can commit no crime 
when it is in pursuit of profits/ 4 
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Chapter 50 



Pressed Steel Car 



The 5,000 workers employed by the Pressed Steel Car Co. in 
McKees Rocks, Pa. had grievances against the U.S. Steel sub- 
sidiary as long as the nearby Ohio River. These Eastern Euro- 
pean immigrants - "Hunkies" to the bosses were over- 
worked, underpaid, and abused. What's more, company 
agents often made sexual relations with wives and daughters a 
condition of employment 

One of their priests investigated the Pressed Steel Car work- 
ers 9 grievances, and angrily came to this conclusion: "Men are 
persecuted, robbed and slaughtered, and their wives are 
abused worse than death - all to obtain or retain positions 
that barely keep starvation from the door." 

I When the men struck on July 14, 1909, the women took the 
opportunity to get their revenge. "Wives fought alongside 
their husbands to prevent scabs from entering the factory. 
Armed with household utensils -- pokers, brooms and rolling 
pins - the women were an awesome force."* 



Women won the battle over housing. The company sent 50 
mounted constables to evict strikers from company-owned 
dwellings. Women blocked their path, threatening to burn the 
houses themselves rather than be evicted. They shouted to 
their husbands, "If you are afraid, go home to the children!" 
The constables charged. The women threw rocks. The con- 
stables opened fire, first with blank cartridges, then with live 
bullets. Nearly 100 were wounded, 25 were arrested, but the 
evictions were stopped 



The strikers returned to work in September with a wage 
increase, a union (the IWW), time off - and a company pledge 
that any Pressed Steel Car official who demanded sexual 
favors from workers 9 wives or daughters as a condition of 
employment would be immediately discharged. 




* Women and the American Labor Movement, Philip S. Fon«r. Page 423 
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CHAPTER 51 Street Corner Speaker 



With an Irish rebel for a father, and an ardent feminist for a 
mother, st's no wonder that Elizabeth Gurley Flynn became a 
Wobbly (a member of the militant Industrial Workers of the 
World) while still a teenager! 



In the summer of 1907, Elizabeth celebrated her 17th birthday 
speaking on street corners during the IWW-Ied strike at 
American Tube & Stamping in Bridgeport, Conn. A popular 
and effective orator, she soon began traveling across the coun- 
try to agitate for industrial unionism. 




Two years later, in Missoula, Mont., Gurley Flynn organized 
migrant workers ripped off by racketeering employment 
agencies. The agencies and employers, to silence her, pressured 
the City Council to pass an ordinance making street speaking 
illegal. Wobblies from around the country moved into Mis- 
soula, and flooded the jails. The ordinance was revoked. 



This was the first of several IWW "free speech" fights: in 
order to organize, the Wobblies had to first assert their free- 
dom of speech. In Spokane, Wash., more than 100 Wobblies 
had been jailed for speaking at street meetings by the time a 
pregnant Gurley Flynn arrived in November 1909. An exas- 
perated local official soon complained, "She makes all the 
trouble. She puts fight in the men." When the police arrested 
her and other IWW leaders, Elizabeth chained herself to a 
lamppost. The 19-year-old mother-to-be continued to "make 
trouble" in her jail cell. Publicity created by her arrest and 
imprisonment helped convince the City Council to repeal its 
ban on street meetings. 
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Chapter 52 



Rebellion in Mill Town 



By 1912, Lawrence, Mass. had grown into an international 
textile industry center on the backs of women, children and 
immigrant workers. Twenty-five nationalities (speaking 50 
languages) worked together in the world's largest cloth-pro- 
ducing plant and more than two dozen other mills, and lived 
together in crowded tenements. Lawrence was one of the most 
congested cities in the United States. 




Nearly half of the Lawrence mill workers were women and 
children, who worked hard and died young - the average 
spinner died at age 36. The pace of work was fast, and acci- 
dents frequent In addition to losing fingers, women and girls 
were sometimes scalped when their hair became caught in 
unguarded machinery. Low wages required the entire family 
to work, even children as young as 10. 



The average wage (skilled and unskilled) was 16 cents an hour, 
or $8.75 a week. This includes incentive bonuses, but doesn't 
reflect short-time. It doesn't include overtime payments, 
because there weren't any - even though the work week was 
56 hours. 



On Jan. 1, 1912 a new state law made it illegal for women and 
children to work more than 54 hours (but made no provision 
for protecting wages). The company's response was to cut 
everyone's hours and pay by two hours. When workers found 
their pay packets short 32 cents, they left the mills in droves, to 
gather outside in the snow and sub-zero temperatures. As the 
Italian workers said, this was the loss of five loaves of bread. It 
would make the difference between bare survival and outright 
starvation. "Better to starve fighting than to starve working," 
workers said. Although the IWW had only 300 members in 
Lawrence, there were now 20,000 on strike. 



(This is the first of a three-part series) 
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CHAPTER 53 Lawrence: Women at the Front 

The American Woolen Co. had the governor call out the 
National Guard* Lawrence was now filled with soldiers, many 
of them Harvard students given time oft to "have a fling at 
those people." Rich kids armed with guns joined police in 
combatting immigrant women, men and children* 

The bosses 9 gunmen found a victim on Jan. 29. Anna LoPezza, 
a 34-year-old Italian immigrant, was shot through the heart by 
a soldier as she passed through a demonstration to meet with 
friends. The authorities arrested the two IWW organizers, Joe 
Ettor and Arturo Giovannitti, and charged them with inciting 
the mob to riot, thus causing the young striker's death. 



Women continued to risk their lives to win the strike* A preg- 
nant Italian woman and a friend, also pregnant, volunteered to 
lead a march. She told a rally that because of their condition, 
"policemen no beat us." It was a tragic error. The troops 
attacked the strikers, beating women indiscriminately. Both 
women lost their babies, and nearly their lives* 




IWW leaders in Lawrence counseled non-violence, reasoning 
that reliance on the 20,000 strikers 9 collective strength was 
their greatest protection. The IWW helped the Lawrence 
strikers develop tactics never before seen in the U.S* labor 
movement, like mass picketing. 



The IWW made special efforts to ensure that women could 
take an active role in the strike, often struggling against the 
Old World attitudes of husbands and priests. Said Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, "The IWW has been accused of putting the 
women in the front* The truth is, the IWW doesn't keep them 
in the back, and they go to the front*" 



(This is the second in a three-part series) 
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CHAPTER 54 "We Want Bread and Roses Too" 



Concern for their children's safety, and the desire to see them 
securely fed, gave strikers the idea to send the kids into the 
care of supporters in New York and other cities. After a large 
number were greeted with fanfare by strike supporters in New 
York's Grand Central Station, the mil I owners resolved pre- 
vent other children from leaving Lawrence. The result was a 
vicious police attack on mothers and children at the Lawrence 
railroad station. 




The attention of the entire nation now focused on Lawrence. A 
Congresssional inquiry, initiated by Wisconsin's socialist Con- 
gressman, Victor Berger, further exposed the poor health and 
miserable living and working conditions imposed on the Law- 
rence mill workers. 



The pressure of public opinion - and awkward questions 
being raised in Congress - brought the bosses to the bargain- 
ing table eight weeks into the strike. The strike committee 
rejected three wage offers before accepting a sliding scale that 
would give the lowest-paid workers the biggest increase, 25 
percent. The settlement, unanimously adopted by the 20,000 
strikers at a meeting on Lawrence Common, also included 
time and a quarter for overtime and no discrimination against 
strikers. 



Pioneering labor journalist Mary Heaton Vorse wrote of Law- 
rence: "It was a new kind of strike. There had never been any 
mass picketing in any New England town. Ten thousand 
workers picketed. It was the spirit of the workers that seemed 
dangerous. They were confident, gay, released and they sang. 
They were always marching and singing." The spirit of the 
Lawrence strike was best captured in the sign carried by 
women strikers: "We Want Bread and Roses Too." 



(This is the third of a three-part series) 
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CHAPTER 55: Working Women and the Vote 



Having the right to vote didn't always seem important to 
working women who labored in sweatshops for 60 hours and 
more a week, and still had responsibilities for household 
management, cooking, cleaning and childrearing. Many activ- 
ists, like Mother Jones and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, rejected 
suffrage as "irrelevant" compared to the need for union 
organization. "Woman suffrage is beginning at the other end. 
What the women need is economic emancipation, and Sister, 
dear, how they need it! And they can't get it without organiza- 
tion." 



The attitude of many women workers towards the vote was in 
part a reaction to a suffrage movement dominated by wealthy 
women. Elitist, conservative, these women were unwilling to 
ally themselves with workers, blacks or immigrants. 




But despite thc^e differences, the women's labor movement 
and women's suffrage movement developed alliances. Suffrage 
leaders like Susan B. Anthony saw the need to establish links 
with labor, while women labor organizers appreciated the 
support of middle-class suffrage activists in strikes. Increas- 
ingly, the Women's Trade Union League began to see the 
connection between the right to vote and the fight for better 
conditions for women workers. The League hired Maggie 
Hinchey, a laundry worker, and Clara Lemlich, leader of the 
1909 waistmakers' strike, as suffrage organizers. 



On the eve of World War I, the Women's Trade Union League 
was campaigning for the right of women to vote as a way of 
abolishing the sweatshop, raising wages, lowering working 
hours and establishing the right of workers to organize, strike 
and bargain. 
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Chapter 56 



Paterson Silk Strike 



Back in 1913, Paterson, NJ. the mostly female silk mill work- 
ers were fighting mad about deplorable working conditions 
and wages as low as SIM for a 56-hour week. A walk-out by 
Doherty Silk Co. employees on Jan. 27 led to others; by March 
3, 25,000 silk workers were on strike. Workers 9 demands 
included an end to the four-loom system (hated for its speed- 
up and elimination of jobs), recognition of the IWW, an 8- 
hour day and a minimum wage of $12 a week. 



The manufacturers struck back furiously, using the police, the 
courts and hired thugs to break the strike. There were mass 
arrests and dubbings: the police ignored the right to picket 
Outdoor meetings were banned, so the IWW held rallies in 
neighboring Haledon, which had a socialist mayor. 



IWW organizer Elizabeth Gurley Flynn won the strikers 9 ad- 
miration. Strikers produced heroes of their own, like 17-year 
Hannah Silverman, who would be back on the picket line each 
morning after her release from jail, and Carrie Torello, who 
brought her five small children with her to jail in the patrol 
wagon. 




By the 17th week, the strikers and their families were in des- 
perate need. Hopes were pinned on "The Pageant of the 
Paterson Strike 9 ' in New York's Madison Square Garden. 
Strikers acted and sang in this "first labor play" which in- 
spired the audience but made no money. Some workers began 
drifting back to work. Reluctantly, the strike committee au- 
thorized sho^vby-shop settlements. The strike officially ended 
Aug. 1. After 22 weeks, the strikers were defeated by starva- 
tion. But their heroic str uggle inspired. 
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Chapter 57 



Not Deaf, Dumb or Blind 



Helen Keller (1880-1968) is best known for her personal 
triumph over the handicaps of blindness and deafness. But she 
also deserves recognition as a lifelong ally of working women. 
Keller championed labor's cause despite the criticism of the 
wealthy, who sometimes would have preferred that she re- 
mained deaf, dumb and blind. 



At age 17 months, Keller's sight and hearing were destroyed 
by an undiagnosed illness. At age seven, her family hired Anne 
Sullivan, a noted teacher of the blind. With Sullivan's help, 
Keller was able to enter Radcliffe College in 1900. After 
graduation she campaigned to clean up poor working condi- 
tions leading to accidents that cause blindness among workers. 



Helen Keller joined the Socialist Party, and defended the 
Industrial Workers of the World (IWW), the one organization 
trying to organize all workers regardless of skill, craft, sex, 
race or national origins. In 1913, she came to the aid of poor 
immigrant women taking part in an IWW strike in Little 
Falls, N.Y., a major center for knit goods and underwear. 




SPEAK 



Declaring to the strikers that "their cause was her cause," 
Keller said: "It cannot be unreasonable to demand the protec- 
tion of women and little children, and an honest wage for all 
who give their time and energy to industrial occupations." 



CHAPTER 58 The Ludlow Massacre 



Rocky Mountain miners went on strike against the 
Rockefeller-owned Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in the fall of 
1913. They were fighting long hours and hazardous conditions 
that killed hundreds of men each year. They and their wives 
were tired of being forced to live in company towns and of 
being paid in company scrip. Miners' families lived in tents as 
the strike continued through the winter of 1913-1914. Despite 
great hardships, they were prepared to strike until they won. 



No one could have been prepared for the dreadful deed of 
Easter 1914, According to Labor's Untold Story: "That night, 
company-employed gunmen and members of the National 
Guard drenched the strikers' tents with oil. They ignited them 
after the miners and their families were asleep. When the 
miners, their wives and children ran from the burning tents, 
they were machine-gunned." Two women, 13 children and five 
men died in the massacre. 




John Sloane. "Class War in Cn1<ir;uhi." The Ma%\?*, June 
1914. 



Outraged by the murder of their loved ones, armed miners 
battled Rockefeller's thugs, seized mines and set fire to com- 
pany property. Ten days later, federal troops entered Ludlow 
and restored "order" by throwing Mother Jones into jail for 
nine weeks. The National Guard commander hated and feared 
the 83-year-old miners' organizer. Mother Jones, he said, 
"seems to have, in an exceptional degree, the faculty of stir- 
ring up and inciting the more ignorant and criminally dis- 
posed to deeds of violence and crime." No one placed John D. 
Rockefeller in prison, although it was he who was responsible 
for the terrible violence of Ludlow. 
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Chapter 59 Summer Strike Wave, 1915 



In 1915, war blazed in Europe. Munitions factories boomed in 
the United States. Women entered the weapons industry by the 
thousands. Women were needed, employers said, because the 
operations "involve(d) delicate work, requiring deftness and 
dexterity in the use of fingers." But the lower wages received 
by women for long hours worked had much to do with em- 
ployer interest in their female hires. 



Among the biggest munitions centers was Bridgeport, Conn., 
where only a handful of male workers were organized. That 
didn't prevent thousands of munitions workers from walking 
off their jobs at Remington Arms and Lake Torpedo Boat, 
then busy filling orders for war-torn Europe. Like a summer 
heat wave, the strikes swept on, next shutting down machine 
shops, then rubber, textile and garment plants. 




Many of the strikers were women production workers, who 
courageously struck for better conditions despite their lack of 
union protection. Among the women deciding to take a stand 
were 500 assemblers employed by the Bryant Electric division 
of Westinghouse. The company was shocked when the women 
walked off - and even more dismayed when the remaining 
two-thirds of the workforce opted to join the strike. 



Newspapers sowed rumors, warning that "scores of orders" in 
Bridgeport factories were being cancelled, and insinuating that 
the strikes were the work of "German agents" bent on dis- 
rupting the city's war production. But strikers held firm. 
Many employers gave in. Bryant Electric and other workers 
won reduction of working hours from 10 to eight a day; others 
got the work week reduced from 60 hours to 54 and 50 hours 
at 60 hours pay. (Bryant Electric and other Bridgeport factory 
workers would not enjoy union protection until UE and the 
CIO came on the scene some 25 years later.) 
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Chapter 60 Electric Valley Confrontation 



Strikes for the eight-hour day took place in the Pittsburgh 
area in 1916* After two days in April, 13,000 of the 18,000 
workers employed by Westinghouse Electric, Westinghouse 
Air Brake and Union Switch and Signal were on strike for 
eight hours of work at the same nine and half hours pay. 
Three thousand of the strikers were women employed in the 
production of shrapnel shells and airplane engines for the war 
in Europe. 



Several women quickly emerged as strike leaders, among them 
Irish-born Anna Katherine Bell, 21 years of age. Turned out of 
her home for taking part in the strike, Anna Bell was arrested 
for speaking at an open-air meeting. Another women's leader, 
Anna Goldenberg, was arrested for holding a mass meeting 
without a permit 




On May 1 several thousand strikers marched to U.S. Steel's 
Edgar Thompson Works in Braddock, to gain the steel work- 
ers' support. They were met by armed company guards; three 
strikers were killed and dozens wounded. The headline in a 
Pittsburgh newspaper roared: "Four Girls Lead Frenzied 
Mob of Strikers in Fatal Charge Against the Company." 
Blaming the violence on foreign-born workers, the newspaper 
also stressed: "Their women folk backed them up. When the 
men began to fall, the women rushed to the front and dragged 
the men away." 



With the National Guard quartered in its East Pittsburgh 
plant, Westinghouse refused all further negotiations. The 
strike was finished. Twenty-three strike leaders were arrested 
and charged with inciting to riot, among them four women. All 
the women were acquitted except for Anna Goldenberg, who 
spent a year in the ounty workhouse. 
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Chapter 61 The Murder of a Grandmother 



Fannie Mooney Sellins was already known as a garment work- 
ers' leader when she took an assignment as a mineworkers' 
organizer in the bloody coalfields of West Virginia,. An effec- 
tive organizer, she quickly made herself unpopular with the 
authorities: she was charged with "inciting to riot" and impris- 
oned. It took a pardon from President Woodrow Wilson to get 
her out of jail after six months. 
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After four tough years in West Virginia, Sellins moved to New 
Kensington, Pa., where she quickly became involved in the 
UMWA's efforts to organize the miners of the Allegheny 
Valley — then known as "Black Valley" because of the em- 
ployers' violent opposition to union organization. She became 
popular among miners and their families — which made her a 
marked woman. 



Miners employed by Allegheny Steel's coal company struck for 
higher wages and better conditions in July 1919. The company 
continued operations with strikebreakers; at the company's 
request, the sheriff stationed a dozen deputies, armed with 
revolvers, clubs and riot guns, in what is now Natrona Heights, 
Pa. 



There had already been an arrest on Aug. 26 when Sellins 
arrived on the picket line. She tried to calm the mostly women 
and children present when the deputies clubbed, then shot to 
death an unarmed, 60-year-old miner named Joe Starzeleski. 
As Sellins urged the women to take cover, she was struck by a 
rifle butt, then shot at point blank range. As she lay dying, the 
guards pumped three more bullets into her body. Sellins was 
47 years old, a grandmother and the mother of a youth killed 
in France, fighting in a war "to make the world 5afe for de- 
mocracy." 



It took four years to bring the deputies to trial; a Pittsburgh 
court found them not guilty. Her killer became captain of 
shop police in an Allegheny Valley steel mill. 
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Chapter 62 Ringing Up Some Changes 



Of all the workers whose industries were placed under govern- 
ment control during World War I, only telephone operators 
had not received a wage increase. With their agreement expir- 
ing on Dec 31, 1918, organized organizers in Boston de- 
manded a new wage scale that would bring weekly wages to a 
range of $10 to $22. 



The New England Telephone Co. referred the operators to 
Postmaster General Burleson, who sat on the operators' re- 
quest for months. On April 11, 1919 the union again asked the 
Boston telephone company for relief. When the company 
refused, the union struck on April 15. Said union president 
Julia O'Connor, the operators "could expect no justice under 
the present system and they only way they could get it was to 
fight for it." 



To everyone's surprise, more than 3,000 telephone operators 
at 90 exchanges throughout New England joined the Boston 
area operators, shutting down telephone service throughout 
the region. On the second day of the strike, the women were 
followed by 12,000 cable splicers and other workmen belong- 
ing to the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 




The telephone companies recruited scabs from Harvard Uni- 
versity and MIT. The Ivy League strikebreakers told the press 
they were looking forward to "sport and diversion." They got 
their excitement — several had their teeth knocked out by the 
striking women, who yelled, "He is taking our bread! Give it to 
him!" 



It took the operators only five days on the picket line to make 
the right connections. At an April 20 meeting, company offi- 
cials accepted the wage scales demanded by the union. The 
men, who walked out without demands of their own, got a 50 
cent a day raise. Said Julia O'Connor: "It is the best agree- 
ment ever reached by the telephone operators." Soon after, she 
went on a nationwide speaking tour to urge operators to 
organize. 
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Chapter 63 



1919 



In 1919, 275,000 steelworkers went on strike to gain a union 
and better wages and working conditions. Elbert H. Gary, 
chairman of United States Steel, denounced the strike as an 
attempt "to sovietize the steel industry.' 9 There was a general 
strike in Seattle in support of shipyard workers' demands for 
higher wages. The mayor called it a "Bolshevik plot" When 
New York's garment workers struck, bosses accused their 
union of raising the "red flag of Bolshevism" over the city. 
Textile strikers in Massachusetts, fully 60 percent of them 
women, were said to be bent on creating a "Soviet Lawrence." 



The same year, scrubwomen and actors went on strike. 
Women workers struck garment shops and textile mills, and 
telephone companies, shoe mills and stockyards. They were 
joined by longshoremen, carpenters and subway employees. 
Even the Boston police went on strike that summer. In all, 
more than 4,000,000 Americans went on strike in 1919. 




Most strikes were provoked by the rapid wartime increase in 
the cost of living. Between 1914 and 1919, the cost of milk had 
jumped from nine to 15 cents a quart, eggs from 37 to 62 cents 
a dozen, butter from 32 to 61 cents a pound. The overtime pay 
that allowed many workers to make ends meet disappeared 
with the end of World War L 



Outraged and alarmed, big business struck back with a red 
scare that convinced millions of Americans that every strike 
was the beginning of revolution. The employers' anti-red 
campaign put labor on the defensive. Workers' grievances 
were ignored, and civil liberties brushed aside. 



(To be continued!) 
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Early on the morning of Dec. 21, 1919, Emma Goldman was 
placed aboard the S.S Buford, a creaky old army transport 
ship bound for Russia* Since her immigration to the U.S. in 
1885, she had been among the nation's most controversial 
women. Radicalized by the I586 Haymarkei tragedy, she had 
been a courageous champion of workers 9 freedom, active in 
defense of the Homestead and Pullman strikers, in the San 
Diego free speech fight and in other labor struggles. Now, 
because of her unpopular ideas, she was being deported. Two 
hundred and forty-eight other immigrant radicals were on 
board with her. Others would follow her. 

"On the night of Jan. 2, 1920, 10,000 American workers, both 
aliens and citizens, most of them trade union members and 
many of them union officials, were hauled from their beds, 
dragged cut of meetings, grabbed from the streets and from 
their homes, and thrown into prison by the federal police 
under the direction of Attorney General Palmer and his aide, 
J. Edgar Hoover."* The raids took place simultaneously in 70 
cities. 




Company spies aided Hoover's men by pointing out the active 
trade unionists to be picked up. Many of those seized had been 
active in strikes and in union affairs. 



The New York Times proclaimed on Jan. 2, "200 Reds Taken in 
Chicago. Wholesale Plot Hatched to Overthrow U.S. Govern- 
ment." The only real plot was the one hatched by big business 
to weaken the labor movement with the assistance of the U.S. 
government. Big business regarded the American trade union 
movement as "an un-American, illegal and infamous conspir- 
acy."** So did Attorney General Palmer. The raids served 
their purpose — weaken organized labor, keep wages low and 
postpone the organization of basic industry. 



* Labor's Untold Story 

** John Kirby, president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, in a 1913 pamphlet quoted in Labor* s Untold Story 
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Chapter 65 . At Last — The Right to Vote! 



During World War I, the women's suffrage movement intensi- 
fied the campaign to win women the right to vote — and as 
part of this campaign, made special efforts to win the support 
of working women. For example, in September 1917, the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association urged "wage- 
earning suffragists everywhere" to work and organize for "the 
principle of equal pay for equal work." 



Working women were among those who picketed President 
Wilson in the White House, carrying banners that read, "All 
women should have the ballot, but we working women must 
have it." Pickets were physically assaulted by men, some in 
uniform. The police stood by and watched, eventually arrest- 
ing the women, who then faced brutal treatment in prison. 




But the picketing continued, sometimes by members of the 
Women's Trade Union League. With so many women working 
in war-related industries, "doing everything for the Govern- 
ment," they argued, they should have "the ballot as a weapon 
to safeguard the conditions under which both women and 
children work." 



Such arguments helped win over President Wilson, the Con- 
gress and state legislators. In August 1920, the 19th Amend- 
ment became part of the U.S. Constitution, stipulating that the 
right to vote "shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any State on account of sex." It had been 72 years 
since the first women's rights convention sn Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
— long years of struggle carried out largely by women them- 
selves, with occasional support from organized labor. 
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Chapter 66 Speaking Her Mind 



In May 1920, Kate Richards O'Hare gained release from the 
Missouri State Penitentiary where she served time for the 
crime of speaking her mind. 



Born on a farm in Kansas in 1877, Kate Richards grew up 
there and in Kansas City, Missouri. In her late teens she be- 
came a machinist's apprentice, to the disgust of her fellow 
workers — who gave her the "dirtiest, greasiest work in the 
shop " But she stuck at it, and became one of the first female 
members of the International Association of Machinists. In 
1895, a speech by "Mother" Mary Jones led to an interest in 
socialism. She became an organizer for the Socialist Party, a 
frequent candidate for office and an editor who investigated 
working conditions on behalf of unions. 




Once the U.S. entered World War I, Kate O'Hare traveled 
widely giving anti-war speeches. The war would benefit the 
profiteers, but not workers and farmers, whose problems 
would remain unsolved, she said. After an anti-war speech in 
Bowman, North Dakota, in 1917, she was arrested, tried and 
convicted of "espionage" and sentenced to five years imprison- 
ment. 



Protests set her free after a year and a half. She became re- 
spected for her prison reform work — especially her campaign 
to end the shameful practice of allowing garment companies to 
use convict labor. 
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Chapter 67 Protection for Whom? 



With the right to vote won, the Women's Trade Union League 
campaigned for legislation regulating women's hours and 
other conditions of work. The WTUL regarded such legislation 
as working women's best protection against exploitation. 



Protective legislation curbed abuses, but proved a double- 
edged sword by excluding women from certain occupations. 
After World War I, thousands of New York women working 
as street-car operators, typesetters and telegraphers lost their 
jobs when the state legislature banned some kinds of night 
work by women. 



Male-dominated craft unions welcomed protective legislation 
as a way of keeping women out of their trades. This came as no 
surprise to feminists like Alice Paul of the National Women's 
Party, who declared, "Men are not going to make laws which 
will place women in a position of industrial competition with 
them." The NWP gained the mistrust of female trade union- 
ists by lining up with big business to oppose protective legisla- 
tion. 




Conflict sharpened in 1923 when the NWP proposed an Equal 
Rights Amendment that would have outlawed protective legis- 
lation. Said Melinda Scott of the United Textile Workers: "The 
National Women's Party does not know what it is to work 10 
or 12 hours a day in a factory; so they do not know what it 
means to lose an eight-hour day law. The working women do 
know, and that's why they are unanimously opposing this 
amendment" 



The real answer lie in union organization, but the American 
Federation of Labor was unwilling to take on the job of organ- 
izing the millions of unorganized workers, male and female. 





Chapter 68 



Summer School 



Women workers with a yearn to know more about the world 
than the daily grind could tell them got a chance to broaden 
their horizons in 1921 with the establishment of a Summer 
School for Working Women in Industry at Bryn Mawr College 
in Bryn Mawr, Pa. Both the Women's Trade Union League 
(WTUL) and the Labor Department's Women's Bureau had a 
role in setting up the school, which had some 100 participants 
each year in its eight-week courses. 

Half the school's directors were college people, the other half 
labor leaders, a proposition backed by the student-workers. 
The courses stressed basic college education, although the 
students, as well as the WTUL and unions, insisted on discus- 
sion of economic issues. Among the instructors at Bryn 
Mawr's workers' school was Esther Peterson, later Assistant 
Secretary of Labor in the Kennedy Administration* 

At the time, Bryn Mawr did not accept blacks as students. The 
women workers attending the summer school successfully 
overcame the opposition of the college president, and black 
working women were admitted. At first, blacks were segre- 
gated in a separate hall, but the students prevailed in their 
insistence on integration, too. 
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Many employers refused to give women time off to attend the 
school, so some quit their jobs in order to participate. 

"The women workers who attended Bryn Mawr Summer 
School became leaders in their communities when they re- 
turned home, and many of them were instrumental in estab- 
lishing evening classes for working women in their home 
communities," says historian Philip Foner. "For 15 years the 
Bryn Mawr School was a leadership center for working 
women." 
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Chapter 69 Chicago Blues 



When 3,000 Chicago garment workers went on strike in Feb- 
ruary 1924, they placed their lives on the line for labor rights. 
But employer muscle and their own union's red-baiting 
doomed their struggle from the beginning. 



The fight began on Feb. 27 as a general strike against garment 
manufacturers* Employers were quick to respond. A judge 
issued an injunction banning any form of picketing. More than 
500 women strikers were arrested for walking a picket line. 
Police and company thugs ruthlessly attacked the strikers. 



The strikes received a boost when 94-year-old Mother Jones 
stopped in Chicago on her way to California. "This strike of 
yours is a war," she declared. "Don't care about jails, courts or 
injunctions. Picket, strike, fight." 
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The top officials of the International Ladies 9 Garment Work- 
ers Union were engaged in a bitter struggle against the union's 
left-wing. A popular Chicago leader, Dora Lipschutz, had been 
expelled from the union despite her co-workers' protests. 
Notes historian Philip Foner: "While the strike dragged on 
and women strikers continued to be fined and jailed, the 
leadership of the ELGWU was devoting all its attention to the 
battle against the left-wing at the convention scheduled to open 
in Boston in May." By May, the Chicago strike had been 
defeated. 
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Chapter 70 



Wooly Bullies 



Passaic, N J. was a major center of fine woolens production in 
the 1920s. Its mills employed more than 16,000 workers, most 
of them immigrants from southern and eastern Europe. Half 
were women who earned less than $15 a week, working 10- 
hour shifts at an inhuman pace. 



Many of the women worked nights; in fact, husbands were em- 
ployed days on the condition that their wives would work 
nights. (New Jersey had a law banning night work by women, 
but woolen manufacturers ignored it) Typically, a woman 
worker would put her children to bed and be on the job by 8 
p.m. She would be home after 6 a.m. in time to prepare break- 
fast for the family. Then came housework, marketing, cooking 
dinner and somehow, sleep. 



Botany Worsted Mills, the largest employer, imposed a 10% 
wage cut in October 1925, despite enjoying super-high profits 
from already low wages* Other manufacturers followed suit 
There was little protest — unions had no real presence in 
Passaic A United Front Committee of Textile Workers, organ- 
ized by the Trade Union Education League, urged workers to 
resist the pay cut. 



COULDN'T G&T WORSTED. 





Although a Botany worker had already been fired for United 
Front activity, a committee of 45 workers went to see Colonel 
F.H. Johnson, company manager, to demand an end to the pay 
cut, time-and-a-half for overtime, and no discrimination 
against union supporters. Johnson fired the entire committee. 



Word raced through the mill. Within hours, 4,000 workers 
were on strike. Within weeks, that number would almost 
quadruple! 

(To be continued!) 
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Chapter 71 



Strike Victory in Passaic 



In early March 1926 the vast majority of the 17,000 workers 
employed in the woolen mills of Passaic, Garfield and Lodi, 
N J. were on strike* Under the leadership of their United Front 
Committee, they demanded a wage increase, return of the 
money taken in the wage cut, a 40-hour week and time and 
one-half for overtime, decent sanitary conditions, no discrimi- 
nation against union members and recognition of the union. 



The mass meetings and huge daily, singing picket lines were 
new to the labor movement. "The long, singing line became a 
regular feature of the strike, creating an atmosphere and a 
feeling of unity and power," wrote historian Philip Foner. 
"The strikers 1 families were drawn into all of the activity. 
Many of the women, of course, worked in the mills, but even 
those who did not joined their husbands on the picket line. 
Women served on all committees and a number of them were 
picket captains." 




Strikers faced police brutality — including use of tear-gas 
bombs and firehoses — as well as the anti-union terrorism of a 
so-called "Citizens' Committee." The women held their 
ground and during the long strike developed strong leader- 
ship. And they had the help of experienced organizers like 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and "Mother" ESIa Reeve Bloor. 



The owners refused to deal with the United Front Committee. 
Then in August strike leader Alex Weisbord, a Communist, 
withdrew and by agreement leadership passed to the United 
Textile Workers. The owners who wouldn't negotiate with 
radicals derided they couldn't bargain with a moderate union 
either. But in December, 321 days after the strike began, 
Botany Worsted Mills agreed to restoration of the wages cut 
and recognition of the union. Other mills followed suit. The 
workers had won. 
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Chapter 72 

New Bedford's 'Courageous Women 1 



Wages were already low in the cotton textile mills of New 
Bedford, Mass. in April 1928 when the manufacturers slashed 
wages by 10 percent The 5,000 skilled workers, represented by 
several unions affiliated to the American Federation of Labor, 
went on strike to restore the 10 percent. 




The mills also employed some 27,000 unorganized workers, 
more them half of them women, who were urged to strike by 
the radiral-led Textile Mill Committee. And strike they did, 
united behind the TMC's demand for a 20% wage increase 
an<J equal pay for equal work. Production stopped in 58 mills 
owned by 27 companies. Headlines in the New Bedford Evening 
Standard revealed that "Four Out of Five Pickets Women." 
Veteran organizer Ann Washington Craton, who came to 
assist the strikers, said: "Women are better at this sort of thing 
than the men. They are more courageous." 



A showdown came on July 9, when the employers tried to open 
the mills. The owners turned to the law. The strikers held out 
despite mass arrests and the intervention of armed troops. The 
strike spread to nearby Fall River. And in September, New 
Bedford and Fall River strikers attended the founding conven- 
tion of the National Textile Workers Union. 



The AFL unions agreed to accept a five percent wage cut. The 
National Textile Workers Union fought on, but was forced to 
call off the strike in October with winter coming and the mass 
arrests of activists and supporters. The courageous women 
strikers had brought to birth a fighting new union and had 
helped stop the wage-cut trend. 
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Chapter 73 



Looking Southward 



The Wall Street investors shifting capital from the Northeast 
textile industry to Southern mills in the 1920s convinced them- 
selves that Southern workers were incapable of organizing, but 
didn't convince the workers. "We are not happy and by no 
means contented, said one working mother. 



And no wonder. The little mill towns were completely domi- 
nated by the companies. The companies owned the shacks 
where workers lived and the stores where they shopped. The 
mills built the schools and churches, paid the teachers and 
ministers. "Law and order" was company, too. 



Workers at the German-owned GlanzstofT rayon plant in 
Elizabethton, Tennessee rebelled in March 1929 when Marga- 
ret Bowen asked for a raise and got disciplined instead. Within 
a few days, 5,000 workers (mostly women) were on strike. A 
United Textile Workers local came into being, with Margaret 
Bowen as secretary- treasurer. 
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The company's use of the National Guard and injunctions did 
not sway the young women's resolve for higher wages. On 
March 22 a strike settlement committed the company to in- 
crease wages and take back all workers. 

But the company reneged. Active union members were fired. 
AFL officials were kidnapped and threatened with death. 
Inspired by a militant strike in Gastonia, N.C., the rayon 
workers walked out in April. The company flexed its n ;scle: 
National Guardsmen, special police and deputies. As machine 
guns protected scabs, more than 1,000 strikers (including girls 
as young as 15) were thrown into jail. 

The U.S. Labor Dept. produced a skimpy settlement in May. 
The UTW urged strikers to put doubts aside and accept it. 
Again the company reneged Hundreds of workers were fired 
and blacklisted. The owners' message: Southern workers 
would be "docile" or else. 



(In the next issue: Gastonia!) 
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Chapter 74 



Trouble in the City of Spindles 



Priding itself as the "South's City of Spindles," Gastonia, 
North Carolina in the 1920s was the region's leading textile 
center — and the first to be controlled by Northern capital. 
The Manville-Jenckes mills were also the first to impose 
"stretch-out" — more production with fewer workers. A 
majority of the workers were women; as in Passaic (see Chap- 
ter 71) the mills wouldn't hire a man unless his wife was 
already working. 

In early 1929, Gastonia workers met with Fred Beal and Ellen 
Dawson, veterans of the New Bedford strike (see Chapter 72), 
and decided to join the militant National Textile Workers 
Union (NTWU). Firings of union supporters provoked a 
walkout of some 1,700 of the 2,200 mill workers. Strikers 
drew up demands that included a five-day week, $20 minimum 
weekly wage, equal pay for equal work, and lower rent and 
electricity charges in the company-owned housing. 



The mill superintendent took only three minutes to reject the 
strikers' demands. Four days later, National Guardsmen 
patrolled the mills, their guns aimed at workers. Court injunc- 
tions made picketing illegal. Arrest meant a $50 fine and 30 
days on the chain gang. 



"The strikers were clubbed and beaten in the streets and 
carted off to jail en masse," wrote observer Tom Tippettt. 
"Their parades were broken up by force every day, and just as 
consistently the strikers would form again the following day to 
march, with full knowledge of what they were doing, into the 
clubs and rifles." 



On the night of April 18, armed and masked men demolished 
the union headquarters and then broke into the Workers' 
International Relief store. They dumped food into the street 
and torched the building. When the troops finally showed up, 
they arrested Amy Schechter of Workers' International Relief 
and some of the strikers. Worse violence — and greater 
injustices — lay ahead. 




(To Be Continued!) 





Chapter 75 MURDER OF A SONG WRITER 

The 1,700 women and men on strike in Gastonia, N.C. in the 
spring of 1929 already faced National Guardsmen, court 
injunctions and vigilate terror. Then in May, the company 
forcibly evicted the strikers from their homes in company- 
owneo housing. 

Workers' International Relief set up tents for the strikers. 
Fearing further attacks, union members kept guard. On the 
night of June 7, the drunken police chief and a carload of his 
drunken deputies pulled up to the tent colony. A deputy 
opened fire. Union guards fired back. In the ensuing gun 
battle, Chief (XF. Aderholt was killed. 

Sixteen strikers were indicted for murder, three of them 
women: Vera Buch Weissbord, a NTWU organizer; Sophie 
Melvin, who worked with the tent colony's children; and Amy 
Schecter of the Workers' Internationa] Relief. A mistrial was 
declared on Sept. 7; in response, anti-union thugs kidnapped 
and beat three union supporters. With the strike at a critical 
point, the NTWU called a rally for Sept. 14. 
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Toiling On Life's Pilgrim Pathway eflU66|N5 

ing on UTe's pil - grim path - way 



Verse: Toil 



Where -so - ev - er you may be, II will help y^u feMow 




you 



Chorus: 

Come and join I he I. UD. 
Come and Join the L UD. 
K will help (o win the victory 
U you will join the L U 0. 
(Rrpeal chorus after each verse) 



— vi 11 join the I. ^. 
When the bosses cut your wages 
And you toll the labor free 
Come and join the textile union 
Also join the L LO. 

Now our leaders are In prison 
Bui ! hope they will soon be free 
Come and Juln the textile union 
Also Join the LUD, 

Now the South is hediced in darktte 
AlthouKh they begin to see 
Come and join the textile union. 
Also join the LUD. 



Ella May Wiggins was among those going to the meeting. A 
skilled weaver and mother of five, the 29-year-old striker was 
a rank-and-file leader who wrote songs about the strike set to 
old mountain tunes. Her songs, said a reporter, told "better 
than speeches or leaflets of the people's faith in the union to 
give them a better life." 

Ella May never made it to the rally. The labor singer was 
killed when vigilantes opened fire on the truck carrying her 
and other strikers to the meeting. No one was ever convicted, 
despite the evidence of more than 50 witnesses. Ella May's 
murder marked the end of the strike. Terror — legal and 
illegal — forced the union underground. 
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Chapter 76 



Miners Rebel 



A crisis in the mineworkers' union led to the formation of a 
new, progressive union at a Pittsburgh convention on Sept. 9, 
1928. Taking their place at the founding of the National Min- 
ers' Union were 42 women representing women's auxiliaries. 



Miners in Indiana, Ohio and western Pennsylvania had under- 
gone long bitter strikes in 1927-1928. The women in the min- 
ing communities had been at the heart of those struggles. 
Many of them had braved (and in some cases beaten up!) Coal 
and Iron police, company thugs and state troopers and had 
withstood jail and tear gas. 



Mrs. Ora Boyce, a black woman who represented the Indiana 
women's auxiliaries, became part of the new union's National 
Executive Committee. 



"The NMU organized the women in the coal towns as well as 
the men," writes historian Philip Foner. "Women's auxiliaries 
played an invaluable role during strikes, and women were 
given a voice in formulating strategy." 




A female organizer, Frieda Trugar, was assigned to set up 
women's auxiliaries in mining camps in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. The auxilia- 
ries campaigned for a program that included: the abolition of 
company stores; free medical and maternity services for min- 
ers and their families; and sanitary conditions in company 
housing. 



In strikes, (ike the strike wave that swept through hundreds of 
northern mines in the summer of 1931, the NMU women's 
auxiliaries were a crucial component of the miners' struggles. 
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Chapter 77 



"Which Side Are You On?" 



In the summer of 1931, the National Miners' Union (see Chap- 
ter 77) sent organizers to Harlan County, Kentucky to assist 
striking miners. The company responded brutally with black- 
listing and evictions, and arrests, beatings and shooting. 
Women were an important part of the union struggle. Some 
wrote songs which union people continued to sing long after 
the strike in "Bloody Harlan" collapsed. 



Aunt Molly Jackson, a ballad singer and a miner's wife, grew 
up in the mountains around Harlan. 




Florence Reece married her coal miner husband Sam at age 
16. This is how she describes writing her best known song: 



"Sheriff J.H. Blair and his men came to our house in search of 
Sam. He was one of the union leaders. I was home alone with 
our seven children. They ransacked the whole house and then 
kept watch outside, waiting to shoot Sam down when he came 
back. But he didn't come home that night. Afterwards I tore a 
sheet from a calendar on the wall and wrote the words to 
'Which Side Are You On' to an old Baptist hymn, 'Lay the 
Lily Low.'" 



Come all you good workers 
Good news to you I'll tell 
Of how the good old union 
Has come in here to dwell 



Which side are you on? 
Which side are you on? 

If you go to Harlan County 
There is no neutral there 
You'll either* be a union man 
Or a thug for J.H. Blair 
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Chapter 78 



Greatly Depressed 



The United States had known many economic depressions, but 
nothing like the deep, drawn-out depression that followed the 
stock market crash of October 1929. President Herbert 
Hoover assured the nation that "Prosperity is just around the 
comer" as jobs disappeared. The number of unemployed 
grew from 3 million in 1930 to more than 15 million just three 
years later. Wages dropped by 45 percent 




As the Great Depression worsened, more and more women 
workers found themselves out of work — and in 1933 unem- 
ployment seemed to be growing faster among women than 
among young male workers. Competition between men and 
women for jobs intensified. The president of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh went so far as to suggest 
that 75 percent of available jobs be reserved for men. 



Some state legislatures enacted laws removing married women 
from state jobs; although overturned, the intent of such dis- 
criminatory laws was carried out through executive orders in 
Indiana, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island restricting employ- 
ment of married women. Factories, schools and public utilities 
laid off or imposed bans on hiring married women. 



But fully 40 percent of women working in industry were 
married, most bringing home wages supplementing the meager 
earnings of others in the family. "If you are a woman, you will 
understand what it means to work in the factory and keep 
house," wrote one woman in 1930. "I have been working, even 
when my husband had a job, in order to make ends meet. 
Now he is out of work since last October, and don't ask me 
how we get along on my miserable earnings. But without it we 
would starve." 



(To be continued) 




Chapter 79 Unemployed Fightback 



When the Great Depression hit, there was no unemployment 
insurance, no welfare. The unemployed faced grim and des- 
perate conditions. Out of their despair came organization and 
a ringing call for change. 



The fightback was signaled by rallies around the country on 
March 6, 1930. Hundreds of thousands of unemployed work- 
ers demonstrated in some 30 cities and towns; close to 100,000 
filled Union Square in New York City. They were attacked by 
police; a witness reported: "Demonstrators and bystanders 
were slugged and kicked, blackjacked and knocked down by 
mounted police... Women were struck in the face with black- 
jacks, and many of the women were kicked as they lay on the 




On July 4*5, 1930, some 440 women were among the 1320 
delegates attending the founding convention of the Unem- 
ployed Councils of the U.S.A. The Unemployed Councils 
called for passage of an unemployment insurance bill and 
maternity benefits, and opposed discrimination by sex or race. 



Demonstrating with such signs as "Work or Wages," "Fight, 
Don't Starve!" and "United We Eat," the Unemployed Coun- 
cils demanded equal unemployment insurance for single and 
married women workers, no dismissal of married women, free 
municipal lodging houses for uremployed women and free 
medical care for unemployed pregnant women. 



In many cities, Unemployed Councils fought evictions with 
direct action. "We would move the furniture and people's 
belongings back into the houses emptied by the eviction no- 
tices," said Matilda Molina Tolly of Los Angeles. c 0 




Chapter 80 Trade Union Unity League 



Some hope and direction during the grim depression years of 
the early 1930s came from the Trade Union Unity League. The 
TUUL was founded in 1929 at a convention attended by 690 
delegates, nearly half of them from three militant unions — 
the National Miners' Union, the National Textile Workers' 
Union and the Needle Trades Workers' Industrial Union. 
Seventy-two delegates were women. 




The TUUL took the place of the Trade Union Educational 
League, which had been organized around demands that craft 
unions in the American Federation of Labor amalgamate into 
industrial unions. The new organization had a more ambitious 
goal. "Its main task was the organization of the unorganized 
into industrial unions," recalled Ella Reeve "Mother" Bloor. 
"New unions were to be formed only where the A.F. of L. 
unions were in a hopeless state, or did not exist at all." 



The founding convention elected legendary cr^anizer William 
Z. Foster as general secretary, sert two women to the executive 
committee (Rose Wortis of the Needle Trades r.nd Ann Burlak 
of the Textile Workers) and adopted l far-ranging women's 
program, described by labor historian Phil Foner as "the most 
detailed and advanced for women workers ever adopted by an 
American labor organization." 



That program included equal pay for equal work, raising 
women's wages, a minimum wage for women workers in 
agricultural and domestic service and maternity leave of full 
pay for eight weeks. 



Along with the convention was a women's conference, at which 
women from the needle trades, textiles, mining, electrical, auto 
and other industries talked about the problems faced by 
women in industnyand called for the organization of the eight 
and a half million unorganized women workers. 



Unorganized workers were organized by the millions in the 
lale Thirties by the CIO> but the TUUL helped prepare the 
way. And as Mother Bloor pointed out, "practically all the 
important strikes between 1929 and 1933 were carried on by 
the TUUL unions." 
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Chapter 81 Cracking a Hard-Shell Employer 



In the spring of 1933, the unity of women nutpickers cracked 
the arrogance of a wealthy company. 



The R.E. Funsten Co. owned seven of 16 pecan processing 
factories in St. Louis; a workforce that was nearly 90 percent 
black and female worked in sweatshop conditions for as little 
as 63 cents a day. In early 1933, workers began to organize 
and made contact with the Food Workers Industrial Union, an 
affiliate of the Trade Union Unity League (See Chaptc TO). 



Funsten workers decided on a list of demands that included 
better pay scales, equal pay for black and white workers, an 
end to discrimination and union recognition. After stalling for 
three weeks, Eugene Funsten rejected the demands. 



Within a few days, some 1,400 workers had walked off their 
jobs! "We think we are entitled to live as well as other folks 
live, and we should be entitled to a wage that will provide us 
with ample food and clothing," declared Connie Smith, a 
middle-aged black woman and strike leader. 



Funsten made two offers; both were rejected by the strikers* 
He then brought in strikebreakers; two po!ice cars and taxi- 
cabs carrying scabs were smashed by strikers. Fifteen women 
strikers and organizer William Sentner* were arrested; 1,500 
women, black and white, r arched on city hall in protest. The 
mayor appointed a committeee to seek a resolution to the 
strike. 

* Sentner later became a general vice president of UE! 



After intense negotiations assisted by the mayor's committee, 
Funsten agreed to a 100 percent wage increase, abolition in 
rate differences between black and white nutpickers and 
recognition of shop committees. 



In the midst of the Depression, before the passage of any labor 
laws, black women had taken on a powerful corporation and 



won! 
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Chapter 82 



Frances Perkins 



When women workers leaped to their death from the windows 
of the burning Triangle Shirtwaist Co. on March 25, 1911, a 
horrified Frances Perkins watched below. "I felt I must sear it 
not only on my mind but on my heart as a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten reminder of why I had to spend my life fighting conditions 
that would permit such a tragedy," Perkins later wrote. She 
was nearly 32 at the time of the disaster, which claimed 143 
lives. 



Perkins, who had been secretary of the New York Consumers' 
League, in 1912 became chief investigator for the New York 
State Factory Commission. She made a point of educating 
politicians on the conditions that workers faced on the job. 



"We used to make it our business to take AI Smith (governor 
of New York and Democratic nominee for president) to see 
women, thousands of them, coming off the ten-hour night-shift 
on the rope walks in Auburn. We made sure that Robert 
Wagner personally crawled through the tiny hole in the wall 
that gave egress to a steep iron ladder covered with ice and 
ending twelve feet from the ground, which was euphemistically 
labeled 'Fire Escape' in many factories." 



Perkins successfully campaigned for factory safety legislation 
and reduction in workingjiours. She became the first woman 
to hold a major political office in New York when Gov. Smith 
appointed her to the State Industrial Commission in 1919. 
Ten years later, Governor Roosevelt appointed her State 
Industrial Commissioner, with responsibility for administering 
the state's labor and workers compensation laws. 




In 1933, Perkins became the first women ever to serve in a 
presidential cabinet whet) newly-elected President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt appointed her U.S. Secretary of Labo: , Industrial- 
ists and labor officials alike grumbled about Roosevelt's 
choice. Said AFL Pres. William Green, "Labor can never be 
reconciled to tlie selection." Perkins wasn't **one of the boys.'' 




Chapter 83 The New Deal and the Old 



To revive an economy stuck deep in depression, the Roosevelt 
Administration pushed its "New Deal" legislation through Con- 
gress in the spring of 1933; among the laws passed was the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA).* The NIRA created codes 
for each industry which set maximum hours of work and minimum 
wages, and guaranteed the right of workers to join unions and to 
engage in collective bargaining. 



In most cases, the industrial codes provided for lower wages for 
women than men. Rose Schneiderman of the Women's Trade 
Union League, the only woman appointed to the NIRA labor 
advisory board, worked with Eleanor Roosevelt (the president's 
wife) and women's groups in arguing for a single minimum-wage 
standard for industries employing men and women. 



Many codes were revised. Schneiderman hailed the reforms as 
representing a "Magna Carta of the working woman." But a fourth 
of the codes still specified wage differentials based on sex. And in 
the other codes — like the one for electrical manufacturing — the 
"old deal" often canceled out the benefits of the New. 




In the electrical industry, the NIRA code set a minimum wage of 
40 cents an hour. But a worker who had earned less than 40 cents 
as of Jul) 1 5 1929 was to be paid 3272 cents. And because the 
companies could pay inexperienced help at 80 perceni of the 
minimum wage, many women who had been laid off before the 
code went into effect found it impossible to return to work. This 
provision, said the Women's Bureau, "defeated the real meaning 
of the minimum wage by perpetuating the status of any low wage 
group, such as women or Negroes." 

Testifying on the textile industry code, Ann Burlak, secretary of 
the National Textile Workers Union (see Chapter 80), urged the 
government to adopt a clause barring discrimination against any 
employee because of race, sex or creed. Not willing to antagonize 
Southern mill owners, Congress refused. 



♦The NIRA was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
in May 1935. 
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